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ABSTRACT ^ 

The National Education Association (NEA) in 
conjunction with the National Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
the National Library of Medicine, The Alaska Broadcasting Commission, 
and the Pacific PEACSSAT Network, conducted four satellite 
experiments designed to improve professional communication among 
teachers. These programs were the Satellite Seminar, the NEA-Alaska 
Hoar, NEASAT, and the Pan-Pacific Satellite Pilot Series. The report 
concluded that: (1) -teacher-to-teacher excTiange is the program's most 
important aspect; (2) when the course is offered for credit there is 
less teacher participation; (3) sufficient time must be allowed to 
mail materials in advance of the programs; (U) a site coordinator is 
essential at every location, ^and (5) prior local coordination should 
be established with all potential users of a satellite radio station 
to select an optimum site. The advantages of using satellites as 
delivery systems for NEA programs were summarized. The appendix 
contains sample- press releases, evaluation forms, ,and discussion 
g^uestions* (NS) 
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Foreword 



This report describes the satellite demonstrations /experiments 
condiic^d by the National Education Association during the school 
-^rs 1973-1974 and 1974-1975, in conjunction with the National 
Aeronautics and Space Adiflini strati on, the National Library of 
Medicine, the Alaska Broadcasting Conmission^/^and the Pacific 
PEACESAT Network. 

The report is in three partsP Part One, a general description 
of each of the demonstrations; Part Two, an evaluation of the 
results of the demonstration, and Part Three^ an exhibit of press 
releases, articles and other tnaterials pertaining to the demonstra- 
tions. Included' under separate cover is a videocassette describing 
the NBA Satellite experience to date. This videocassette was 
exhibited in continuous showing at the 1975 annual convention of 
the NjgA in Los Angeles July 2-8, 1975, 

The National Education Association wishes to acknowledge the 
encouragement we received from interested individuals at the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration and at the Joint Council 
for Educational Telecommunications, including especially Wasyl Lew 
(NASA) and J. Russell Burke and Frank Norwood (XET) . 

The National Education Association is grateful for the oppor-^ 
tunity provided by NASA to undertake these experiments. 

John D. Sullivan, Director 
Instruction and Professional Development 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
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The National Education Association wishes to express its appi^e- 




ciation to the National Aeronautics and Space Administration for 






providing the use of its ATS-1 satellite for these experiments and 




to the National Library of Medicine for the use oic its studio and 




terminal facilities in Bethesda, Maryland for the Washington, D. 


c. ; 




transmissions. The NEA is also indebted to the PEACESAT Vwject 






at the University of Hawaii and the State of Alaskans Office of 






Telecoimnunications for making, their facilities and staff available 




for the experiments. 






Special thanks are expressed to the following individuals who 




rendered exceedingly valuable advice, support and assistance in these 




demons trat ions / exper iments : 






National Aeronautics and Space Administration 




- 


Richard B. Marsten, Director, Communications Programs 
Wasyl Lew, Manager, User Experiments 

Howard Pedol sky. Operations Manager, ATS-1 through 5, Goddard 
Space Flight Center 






State of Alaska, Governor's Office 






Marshall Lind, Commissioner of Education 

Charles Northrip, Satellite Experiment Coordinator 

Walter Parker, Commissioner of Highways 






Tanana Chiefs Conference/Alaska State Operated School System, Fairbanks 


« 


Paul Sherry, Coordinator, ATS-1 Action Study ^ 






University of Hawaii, PEACESAT Proiect 


yy 




Dr. John Bystrom, Director 
Wellington Polytechnic, Wellington, New Zealand 






Anthony Hanley, Associate Director, PEACESAT Project 
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University of the South Pacific, Suva, Fiji 

Gilda Benstead, Project Manager, PEACESAT Project, USP 
Ian Honeyman, Development Officer, USP 

Joint C ouncil on Educational Telecommunications, Inc, 

Frank Norwood, Executive Secretary 
J. Russell Burke, Consultant 

New Zealand Educational Institute 

E. J. Simmonds, National Secretary 
Fijian >Teachers Association ' • 

Esiteri Kamikamica, G^eral Secretary 
Hawaii State Teachers Association 

Abe Kahui, President X. 

Betty Jenkins, Teacher, Waialj>a7' Hawaii and Chairperson, Professional 

Standards and Improvangittrof Instruction Conmittee (PSI) 
Grace Noda, Teac her ^^^^HcJno lulu, and Member, PSI 
Ralph Kiyosaki, Ejc^r^utive Secretary / 
Allan Loo, S^^elMl Program Assistant 

NEA-Alagt 



"'^ Terry Stimson, Anch^r^ge President ' i 

Pat Abney, Anchorage, President-Elect 
Robert Van Houte, Executive Secretary* 
Robert C. Cooksey, Deputy Executive Secretary 

Lister H ill National Center for Biomedical Comrunications , 
National Library of Medicine 

James Stengle, M.D. , Deputy Director for Medical Affairs 
Edward Macie, Engineering Consultant 

NBA Bicentennial Commission " 

Helen Wise, Cochairperson and Past President, N^^ / 
James A. Harris, Cochairperson and President; NBA 
Clarence Walker, Teacher, East Orange (N. J.) Public Schools 
Janice Colbert, Manager, Bicentennj^l Activities, NEA 

NBA Management 

Terry Herndon, Executive Secretary, NEA 

Robert McClure, Manager, Instruction and Professional Development 
David Darland, Associate Director 
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NBA Instruction and Professional Development Sate^l^te Team 

Special thanks go to the following NEfl. Instruction and Professional 

Development sVaff members who served as the satellite team r^onsible 

for conducting the experiments: 

Harold Wigren, Telecommunications Specialist and 
Satellite Experiment Coordinator, NEA, responsible for 
the overall planning, implementation, and evaluation' 
of the experiments 

Frances Quinto, Professional Associate, IFD, responsible 
for content coordination of the experiments 

Neal Hall, Managfer of the NEA Audiovisual Studios, 
responsible for\ technical coordination of the 
experiments 

Jessie >fuse, Profes^onal Associate, IPD, responsible 
for Cultural Pluralism and Student Participation 
programs on NEASAT 

Eth'el Burstein, SecretarV IPD , secretary to the project. 
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Why is the National Education AslSciatio 
rly 2 million teachers, involved in satel. 
jgoals does the Association have for sat. 
ahead? 

The NEA is involved in satellite communications for several reasons: 

to insure that teachers have a voice in shaping governmental and educa- 
tional policies concerning future uses of satellites in education. As 
potential prime users of satellite communications in education, teachers 
have a considerable stake in decisions that are made about its develop- 
ment. 

to give teachers a leadership role in determining how satellites will 
be used in education and in projecting education's future requirements 
for satellite space. These decisions should be made by teachers 
rather than by industry, 

to gain experience now in using satellite communications as a delivery 
system for the Association's professional development activities 
nationwide, especially for its members in remote, isolated areas of the 
United States. A nationwide domestic satellite system is presently coming 
into being under the guidance of the Federal Communications Commission. 
The Association may jieed to use this system in its information dissemina- 
tion program to teachers and the general public. ^ 

to lay the foundation for a global communications system for education, 
enabling teacher associations throughout the world to share resources 
and develop common strategies for the solution of global educational 
problems. Satellites can serve as an essential vehicle in fulfilling 
NEA's Bicentennial theme: "A Declaration of Interdependence: Educa- 
tion for a Global Community." 

to guarantee that this newest technology isu8«rtl^for constructive pur- 
poses in enhancing and respecting the culffires and rights of all Ipeoples 
of the world . 

The specific short-term goals for cfae experiments undertaken during the 
: two years can be summarized as folios: 

to provide continuing education opportuMties for teachers in remote 
ar;eas ^ 

to explore the p^ptential of satellite commuiini^ations for building a global 
community of interests among teachers ^ " 

to make possible the interchange of .ideas between teachers in remote 
areas 



to test the feasibility of satellite communications as a viable delivery 
system for the Association on a long-term basis and thus to assess the 
needs of the teaching profession for satellite space 

to reduce isolation of rural teachers and provide an incentive for 
individuals to teach in these areas 

to create an awareness among teachers of the possibilities satellites hold 
for education in the future. 
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DESCRIPTIONS OP THE EXP^RII^ENTS 

During the past two years the National Education Association has conducted 
four satellite experiments designed to improve professional communications among 
teachers. The fou^ eicp^rimentis are the following: 

During the 1973-1974 School Year (for Alaska teachers) 

1. Satellites Seminar --a three-hour credit course designed primarily for teachers 
in small villages who do not l^ve access to community colleges or other 
professional development oppoxtunities . This course, offered weekly, was 
accredited 1)y the University qf Alaska, School of Education. 

2. NEA-Ala ska Hour (NEATS; News Every Alaskan Teacher Seeks) --an hour-long 
discussion/news series once a month dealing with crucial issues facing 
American education and the National Education Association.^ This was offered 
primarily for Association leadeirs in Alaska's larger cities but was open to 
all teachers ii> the netwqrk. "^^^ j 



During the 1974-1975*^ School Year (for Alask^^ HawaiiT^^^tid iouth Pacific teachers) 



3. NEASAT--a biweekly teacher center of the air, plann^, implemented, and 
evaluated by teachers, as an open learning and pro^ssional growth opportunity 
for -teachers in Alaska and Hawaii, 

4. Pan-Pacific Satellite Pilot Series --an experimental series of three programs 
* offered at monthly intervals during the spring of 1975 for teacher leaders 

. in Alaska, Hawaii, Fiji Islands, New Zealand, and Washington, D. C. This 
seifies Jt\^^s been conducted as part of NEA's observance of the American ^ 
Bicentei^n^iUi^in furtherance of the NEA Bicentennial theme; "A Declaration of 
Interdep^ndencU^ Education for a Global ^Community." On the basis of these 
pilot prdferams, t?i^^^ has requested andNias been granted permission by 
^ NASA to a^r a monthly s^t^^s^^on AJJ§rJ-*b^^k''in^H?g in October 1975 and continuing 
through MaV^ 1976. ' . ▼ 

\ 

Use of T,e3?mTnaT:^?t Facilities and Time 




Each Dhe above experiments was conducted on ATS-1 as a satellite radio ' 
experiment ^u ring part oi the time period allocated by NASA to the State 6f 
Alaska. Thejyiational Library of Medicine made its transmitter, studio facilities, 
and eartl^t^rminal available without cost to the Washington headquarters staff 
^^^jf^£* th^'TJational E^ducation Association for the experiments. 

\ Th6 PEACESAT staff and facilities in Honolulu, Suva, Fiji, and Wellington, 

^•^^ New Zealand, were made available for the Pan-Pacific series through the coopera- 
S tion of the PEACESAT network and the University of Hawaii, University of the 
\ South Pacific in Fiji, and Wellington Polytechnic (institute) in New Zealand, 
^^he AlSlslta terminals and satellite radio facilities were provided through the 
)operation of the Alaska State Office of Telecommunications. 

time for, each of the^ three experiments was 0500 Zulu (GMT) or 12 
midniglH; (EST^ Washington, D. C. time), 9 p.m. in Juneau, 7 p.m. in Fairbanks 
and Honolulu, and 5 p.m^, the next afternoon in Suva and Wellington. The time 
allotted foi^^^he Satellite Seminar and for the Pan-Pacific series was one hour 
and a half. Th^ NEA-Alaska hour and NEASAT were each one hour in length. 
Teacher leaders ^n each of the participating locations were the participants, 
with guest resourc\ persons being invited for specific programs. A capsule 
summary of each of \the four programs follow^: 
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NBA SATELLITE EXPERIMENTS DURING 1973-1974 



On August 23, 1973, the NEA called a p;lannihg session in Anchorage to 
determine the details of the experiments which ^otild be conducted during the 
1973-74 school year. Representatives from S of t^ie Alaskan villages/cities 
which were judged, on the "basis of" previous satellite demonstrations, to 
be the most likely to participate in experiments conducted the following 
.^ear, attended the session. They were joined' by officials from the Univer- 
sity of Alaska, representatives of the Alaska Educational Broadcasting Com- * 
mission, the Alaska State Operated Schools, the'Northwest Regional Educational 
Labora^ in Portland, Oregon, the Alaska Rural Teacher Training Corps, and 
the SatSTlit;| Coordinator for the Governoi^'s-Office. NEA-Alaska and NEA 
Central in Washington were coordinators of t^-ipeeting. 

As a result of the meeting, two major satelljt^^eriments were 
identified and planned: Satellite Seminar , a c red ij: course designed primarAty 
JSU^^ejj in small Alaskan villages who do not fiave access to community 
colleges or other professional developm^ht opportunities, and NEATS, an 
NEA-Alaska hour on current critical issued facing the Association and tH^ 
nation s schools. This latter series was to be designed es^cially for 
teachers in larger cities but open to all teachers on the network'. 

The session was called by NEA to "put' all the pieces in the puzzle 
together, so that all agencies concerned could'plan together from the start. 
In short, this was an Herculean effort to bring^aboSt coordination between 
all the groups involved. 

It is ironic that despite this i^ffort one of the series. Satellite 
Seminar, was plagued from the outsat^ by lack of coordination! This was due 
largfely— as will be 'seen later ii^'^this report--to the fact that some of the 
agencies involved were unable to, carry out their responsibilities in the time 
Ij/eriod that had been agreed upon. ' 
/ ' , ' » ■■ 

Each of these series is described herewith. 
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Satellite Seminar 1973-74 j 

'j This experiment was cftoducted during the schoil year 1973-1974 on a 
weekly basis f9r a 13-week period.. The seminar began as an informal round 
-taW:e"dFtHi~alr but by mid- term became 'a formal credit course in order to 
comply with the wishes of most of the participants. The course was accredited 
for three spester hours with the School of Education, University of Alaska. 

Despite requests of participants in the seminar during the first term for 
'a credit cdbrse, only 12 students actually enrolled in the course. NEA-Alaska 
'(reports thae540 teachers had previously indicated that they wished to sign up 
tor such a course if offered by satellite, but the number of enrollees 
dwindled to 12 by the time the course began.' 

This course had a turbulent beginning. The University found it" necessary 
to switch instructors just before the start of the series, after anndrTncing the 
name. of the instructor initially assigned. Enrollment fotms were not sent to 
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the villages until after the course had begun. Altboygh the newly assigned ^ 
instructor was a most ccxnpetent teacher educator, she vas new to broadcasting 
and, in addition, there was not sufficient time for hefi to prepare for open- 
ing nigh^. Further, she had not been provided with th^^ evaluation of the 
previous year's inforiaal non-credit satellite seminar in which participants 
had recommended a number of features which they hoped w^Jwld be included in 
future broadcasts, y i 

w 

Enrollees were required to complete three basic assitifaients: (1) appli- 
cation papers which were^short follow-up papers to each paepentatlon, (2) a 
project, flexible enough to meet individual needs, (3) an Dpen-book test for 
those signed up for graduate credit, ^yone could audit tlfe course who wished 
but o^ly three individuals did so. Of the 12 enrollees fo» iprddit, two 
completed all three assignments by the end of the course, ^jpersons complied 
with the requireinents for application papers, 2 completed t^^ final project, 
an4 5 completed the op^-bopk test, Severdl of the participants finished 
their assignments during^ the summer and qualified for credit at that time. An 
evaluation of the course is dealt with in the next section. 

NEA-Alaska Hour (NEATS: News Every Alaska Teacher Seeks), 1973-74 

Th6 purpose of this series was to provide opportunity for elected teacher 
leade^^ in Alaska to communicate with their peers and with NEA^-Central regard- 
itig a wide variety of issues and problraiiB^^^ing American education in general 
and Alaska in particular. There were 7 monthly one-hour programs iti the series 
dealing with such topics as accountability; merit pay; the educational voucher 
plan, which had been proposed for widespread adoption by America's schools; 
teacher evaluation; pending federal legislation cm copyright law revision and 
its effect on teachers; and a highly popular sesajLon with the President and 
Executive Secretary of the NEA entitled ^'A Conversation with Helen Wise and 
Terry Hemdon," The final program dealt With aj problem of overriding concern 
to Alaskan teachers, "Decentralization of s\ate(-Operated Schools." A special 
feature of the series was the mailing in advApce^^o^^eaciL-P^rticipating village 
of reprints of articles from Today's Education and articles from other profes- 
sional Journals on topics t:o be discussed. These were materials which partici- 
pants would not be likely to find available in their villages. 

This series was marked by an unusually larg^ number of medical emergencies 
which caused several of the programs to be interrupted while the search for 
doctors was carried on. Once found, the erector and village health aide needed 
to speak to each other at frequent intervals during the program while diag- 
nosing the patient's difficulty in each case and arranging for evacuation of 
the patient, if need be, from the village. Participants in the NEATS series 
had been alerted to the possibility of such emergencies (a condition of NEA's 
use of the NIH facilities) and were most understanding whenever an emergency 
did occur. The emergencies took away from the total time which was available 
on a given night for the NEA series, but on several occasions the Goddard 
Space Flight Center interrupted the program to indicate that they were extending 
the time for the NEA program to compensate for the time lost during the emer- 
gency periods. This was greatly appreciated. 
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The series aimed to provide opportunity for NEA to build a closer rela- 
tionship between its elected leadership in the field and state and national 
associatidn leaders, especially where distances often present insurmountable 
conmninications problems in buil'ding a united, informed profession. There is 
nearly universal agreement that the serf^s successfully accomplished its ob- 
jective. \ r ^ ^ 
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SATELLITE EXPERIMEttfS DURING 1974-1975 



■ 

NEASAT 1974-75 



This biweekly experiment has been conducted as an airborne teacher 
center built around teacher needs whfcfa they themselves identified as the 
series progressed. The experiment was' planned by teachers, for teachers, 
implemented by staf^Tth teacher inntit, and evaluated- by teachers. This 
has, therefore, ^beeiTa unique experii^nt inasmuch as most teacher professional 
growth programs are offered by administrators for teachers , rather than by 
teachers for teachers. 



A planning group, composed of 18 teacher representatives from 11 villages 
and cities of Alaska and Hawaii, n*t on August 21, 1974, in Anchorage to plan 
the entire series. NEA underwrote the travel costs and housing for the plan- 
ning, group. Topics were selected for each of the 14 association hours from 
October through May, and the three major groups participating in the experi- 
ment chose the programs for which they were willing to ac^cept responsibility 
for providing the moderator and /or serving as the major i-esource for progrlbi 
planning. Th« major resource group assumed responsibility for selecting mini- 
presenters for their programs, drafting questions to be sent out in advance 
to all participants, and providing a panel of "experts" (usually peers or 
specialists in a given area) to be on hand to answer questions from partici- 
pants. Other features of the series were as followaf (1) a list. of discus- 
sion questions with related print and nonprint materials are sent to the villages 
in advance of the program; (2) a 5-minute news feature on latest happenings 
in education and at NEA Central in Washington is held at the beginning of 
Mch program; (3) participants are encouraged to ask questions on any topic 
dn which they need information either on the subject for the evening or on 
some other topic (If^no resource person in the studio or elsewhere on the net- 
work is able to answer the question, the coordinator in Washington arranges ^ 
to find the answer the next day and write that participant and/or relay the 
answer on next week's broadcast.); (4) tapes are made of each program in the 
series and circulated to any group or individual who was unable to be present 

^^1°°"^ ^ program, provided this person requests the tape from 

NEA. This series was well received. 

This series also had an- unfortunate beginning. The transmission and 
reception facilities at NIH in Bethesda were completely inoperative for the 
first program (on October 16) and for 30 minutes of the second program (on 
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November 6); hence, the newscast for which NEA, was responsible could not be 
presented, and the major resource person from t^EA's Executive Office was 
unable to participate. As it happened, the first night's audience was the 
largest of the series. Some participants may have become discouraged with 
the repeated attempts made on both of these programs to make contact with 
Bethesda and may have felt they should wait to participate until such^time 
as the transmission could be improved. The transmissions were weakest in 
October and November and gradually improved from then through the month of 
May. The most acceptable explanation of this is that the time of the northern 
excursion of the satellite became gradually closer to the time of the NBA 
experiment as the months progressed, resulting in gradually improving look 
angles and path conditions, it should be understood that ATS-1 had developed 
a substantial inclination of about 6^ during its 8 years in orbit. 

Pan-Pacific Satellite Pilot Series. 1974-75 

This experiment was an outgrowth of NEASAT. The interchange between 
Alaska and Hawaii was so successful in opening new avenues of mutual interest 
between teachers in both states that the NEA Bicentennial Comnlssion recom- 
mended that the series be broadened and expanded Pacific -wide if possible. 
The NEA Bicentennial theme, "A Declaration of Interdependence: Education for 
a Global Community," served as a springboard for a Pan-Pacific demonstration. 
The Cdiiinission therefore selected satellite communications as ona^.of 12 major 
Bicentennial activities to be undertaken during the Bicentennial y4a,x. In 
preparation for this and to test the feasibility of conducting such atvexperi- 
ment, NEA obtained permission to air a s^es of three programs on a 
basis. If successful, the series would be offered on a monthly basis 
the 1975-1976 Bicentennial year. The pilot programs have been judged as qu- 
successful, and NASA has approved NEA's request-subject to several conditio 
which are reasonable and which can be met-- to begin in November 1975. 




Participating in the pilot series were, in addition tost^felons in Alaska 
and Hawaii, Wellington, New Zealand; Fiji Islandsj^RaratoniiTNiue; Honiara 
gram ^^^'^^^^^ Solomons. Noumea, New Caledpivia^lso participated on one pro- 

The regular Pan-Pacific experiment to begin in November likely will 
include, in addition to teachers in the above-mentioned locations, teachers in 
Papua New Guinea, Saipan, and possibly American Samoa. 

All three of the Pan-Pacific pilot programs attracted excellent audiences. 
The topic. Community Involvement in the Work of the Schools," elicited an 
interesting opening comment from the ' discussion leader, E. J. Simmonds, the 
national secretary of the New Zealand Educational Institute: 

"We will focus the program on the tentative questions /deceived in the ' 
mail/ although there is an underlying theme that I would like to keep 
in mind. That is, how can teachers be protected against unwarranted 
interference by parents in matters which are essentially the teacher's 
responsibility? In New Zealand we agree that every possible effort 
should be made to promote close cooperation between parents and teachers 
in the interests of pupils, but know only too well that care must be taken 
to avoid the butcher, the bakfer . . .' from interfering in such matters 
as staff appointments and selection of teaching materials." 
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Seminar participants were heartily in accord with this position. The topic, 
^onmunity Education," focused on ways teachers might broaden their responsi- 
bilities to make the conmunity one large learning laboratory for students and 
adults, wherein education becomes a concept rather than a place. Grace Noda 
from Hawaii State Teachers Association, serving as the major resource person 
for the series, gave valuable insights in this area, based on the Cotanmnity 
Education model developed in Honolulu. The third topic, "Teaching in a 
Culturally Diverse Classroom,,*'. was also very well received. Dr. Virginia 
Chattergy of the University of Hawaii brought to the subject expertise and 
much practical experience which made the program relevant to teachers not only 
in the far North but in the South Pacific as well. The same topics are high 
on the list of topics suggested for inclusion on next year's seminar. Betty ^ 
Jenkins of Waialua, Hawaii effectively served as the coordinator. 
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PARTICIPATION IN THE EXPERIMENTS 



When the NEA experiments began in the school year 1972-1973 , only 8 
[locations in Alaska participated. The. number grew gradually to 13. In the 
fall of 1973, ground terminals were removed from several participating sites 
in connection with a relocation of transmitters to other villages which 
caused several regular participants in the previous year's NEA experiments to 
drop out. Included in this group were Barrow and Nome. Both of these sites 
had regular participants in earlier Satellite Seminar broadcasts during 1973- 
1974. (See Figure 1.) In the fall of 1974, NEA inquired as to whether the 
intensive (two-way audio) site^s being used on ATS-3 as part of the HET ATS -6 
experiment could be adapted so that teachers in their villages might partici- 
pate in the NEA series on ATS-l, if they wished to do so. The Office of 
Telecommunications for the State of Alaska was most cooperative and arranged 
to install crystals in these 13 terminals with the result that 34 Alaskan 
villages can now receive and transmit on the ATS-1 signal and participate in 
the NEA experiment if .tlT^y^so desire.. 

Of the 34 Alaska stations equipped this year with two-way satellite 
radios, 19, or 56 percent, participated in one or more programs. (See 
Figure 2.) Fort Yukon's equipment has been inoperative all year. The other 
14 were contacted repeatedly but did not res|)ond to any of the communications 
sent them. Shown herewith in Figure 3 is a participation chart on both the 
NEASAT experiment conducted this year (1974-1975) and the Pan-Pacific Pilot 
Series conducted this spring (1975). Shown also, in Figure 4, is a schedule 
of the progprams for NEASAT and for the Pan-Pacific series showing dates and 
ics for each program as well as the location designated as the major 
urce fbr each of the programs. The major resource designee assumed the 
"bility for chairing the program and for securing the major resource 
) for the topic selected by the entire group for that particular 
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An analysis of the number of participants for each of the topics in both 
experiments reveals some interesting data: 

1« The Pan-Pacific pilot series had by far tie largest participation of any 
of the experiments, 30 on two of the dates and 34 on the other date. The 
Pacific sites, other than Hawaii, which were not participants in the 
NEASAT seAes accounted £or a substantial portion of the totals: 

Program #1 Program #2 Program #3 

Feb. 10 March 10 Apr. 7 

Alaska 11 4 4 

Pacific 15 ^ 16 18 

Bethesda 8 10 8 

34 30 30 

2. In the NEASAT series, the opening night session on "Teaching in a ^fulti- 
graded Situation" drew tke largest number of participants of any program. 
Thirty-one participants 4lfcre tuned in. It is not clear whether this was 
because^fe- was "opening nightjy, or because the topic was of universal 
interest. The first night ^as marred by the failure of the transmission 
and reception facilities at Bethesda which ma^e it^tmpossible for the 6 
NEA staff persons present to participate in ¥he discussion or to give the 
opening newscast which had been requested by the planning committee in its 
August session in Anchorage. 

3. The topi?^of moat interest, judging from the evaluation session conducted 
via satellite, was "What Works for Me in the Classroom." This program 
also rated highest on the evaluation reports. The major resource site for 
this program was Hawaii and the featured resource person was Barbara 
Edwards who discussed how newspapers could be used effectively as a teach- 
ing tool. This program was very practical and showed an activity every 
teacher could adopt in his/her classroom. 

» * 

The next most popular NEASAT topic was "Native Land Claims, '^a topic which 
was certain to generate a great deal of interest in both Alasl^ and 
Hawaii. The program dealt with the impact of Native land claim^ on 
teachers and on the classroom. The similarities and differences in the 
Alaska and Hawaii land claim problems" were _aKo interestingly developed. 

>. The other topics on the NEASAt series, in order of the degree to which 
they attracted participapfts , were the following: 

Cultural Pluralism l/^ 
Cultural Plural tsflTlI 

Evaluation pf-the Series and Planning for Next Year; Needs Assessment ^ 

Govemancre of the Teaching Profession 

Cultural Pluralism III /' 

Alleged Teacher Surplus (RIlO 

Student Participation 

Delegate Assembly Concerns 

Teacher Evaluation 

Federal and State Legi^ation Affecting Teachers 
Utilization of Para-Proffessionals 
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- / PART ONE, Fig, 1 



ALASKAN LOCATIONS PARTICIPATING 
IN NEA'S 1973-1974 EXPERIMENTS 



Satellite Seminar (credit course) 

Regular weekly participants 
Chalky itsik - 1 teacher 
Fort Yukon - 1 teacher 
Galena - 2 teachers 
Juneau - 3 teachers 

1. staff person 
Nome - 2 teachers 
Nulato - 2 teachers 

12 

# # # # 

NEATS (Association Hour - Teleconference) 

Regular monthly! participants 
Anchorage - 7/ ^ ^ 
Barrow - 4 \i 
Bethel - 1 ^ 
Chalkyitsik - 2 
Fairbanks - 1 
Fort Yukon - 2 
Galena - 2 
Hawaii - 3 
Juneau - 5 
Nome - 1 

Nulato 2 

30 

Participating Occasionally 
Allakaket 
Anaktuvuk Pass 
Huslia 
Ruby 

Tanana t 
Venetie 



\ 
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ALASKAN LOCATIONS EQUIPPED WITH 

TWO-WAY SATELLITE RADIOS 
. 1974-1975 



*Allakaket ' * 

Anaktuvuk Pass 
*Anchorage 

*Aniak (HBT) ^ 
*Angoon (HEX) 
*Arctic Village' 
*Beaver 
*Bethel 
*Chalkyitsik 
Craig (HET) 
*Eagle 
*Fair banks 

Fort Yukon (EI) 

Galena (HET) 
*Hughes 

Haines 

Huslia 
*J^neau\ ^ . 

Koyukuk ' ^ 
*McGrat:h (heT) 

Minto (HET) 

Nenana (HET) 

Nikolai (HET) 
*Nulato 

^Petersburg (HET) \ 
*Ruby ' • 

Russian Mission (HET) ^ 
St. Paul Island 

Stevens Village ,^ 

Sleetmute (HET) ' ^r"^ 

*Tanana 

Valdez (HET) 
*Venetie 
*Yakutat (HET) 

^Locations participating one or more times 

on one of the NEA experiments during 1974-1975 

JiET: ATS-3 terminals used in the Health, Education 
Technology ATS-6 experiment conducted this year 
in the Rocky -Mountains, Appalachia and Alaska. 
These terminals have now been adapted so they 
are able to transmit and receive on ATS-1 as 
well as on ATS-3. 

ZI* Equipment Inoperative all year 
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PART ONE, Figure 3 
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PART ONE, Fik. 4 



Wednesday 
Dates 

Oct. 16 



Nov. 6 
Nov. 20 

Dec . 4 
Dec. 18 
Jan. 15 

Feb. 5 
Feb. 19 



1974>1975 - NBA Satellite Alaska-Hawaii Assbejatlon Hour (NEASAT) 

Topic (s>V<^ 



March 5 



March 19 



Apr. 2 



Apr . 16 



May 7 



May 21 
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Prime 
Responsibility 



Alaska 

Hawaii 
Alaska 

NEA-IFD 

Hawaii 

Alaska 

Alaska 
NEA-IPD 



NEA-IPD 



Alaska 



Hawaii 



NEA-IPD 




Hawaii 



NEA-IPD 



Teaching in a hhiltigr^ed^ Sit^tion 
Professional Concerns 

Cultural Pluralism I 

\ 

Alleged Teacher Surplus (Reduction in Forqe Negotia- 
tions) 



Cultural Pluralism II 



Delegate Assembly Paces Professional Issues 

\ 

Native Land Claims 

(1) Impact on the Classroom \ 

(2) Hawaii's Similarity to Alaska 

Cultural Pluralisn^ III 

Governance of the Profession 

(1) Teacher Certification ' 

(2) Professional Teaching Practices Commission 

(3) Teacher Education Certification Advisory Board 

(4) Employment Practices 

(5) Dismissal Problems 

Student Participation 

(1) . Curriculum Development 

(2) School Rules and Regulations 

(3) Course of Study 

(4) Teacher Evaluation 

Teacher Evaluation 

(1) Professional Growth 

(2) Contract Renewal 

Federal and State Legislation Affecting Teachers 

(1) Federal 

(2) State (Alaska and Hawaii) 

(3) Local Regulations 

Utilization of Para-Professionals 

(1) Hawaii 

(2) Alaska ^ 

(3) NEA and Elsewhere j 

Innovative Practices: What Works for Me in the - 
Classroom--The Use of the Newspaper as a Teaching 
Tool 

NEA Association Goals and Objectives 

(1) NEA N^eds Assessment 

(2) Evaluation of This Year's Satellite Programs and 
Future Plans for Satellite Use 
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PART ONE, Fig. 4 



1975 

NBA-Satellite Pan- Pacific Hour 



Major Monday 
Resource Dates 

NBA and 

Hawaii Feb. 10 

New 

Zealand Mar. 10 
Hawaii 

and Apr. 7 

Fiji 



Comnunity Involvement in the Schools I 



Community Involvement in the Schools II 



Teaching in a Culturally Diverse Classroom 



J^rf/^ u^^'^^/^^LT"^ °^ ""^^ programs (NEA-Satellite Alaska-Hawaii Asso- 
ciation Hour /NEASAT/ and NEA-Satellite Pan-Pacific Hour) listed on these two 

in'wa;hingtoS*'°D C T "^'^ (midnight, to 2 a.m. the following day 
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Some Noteworthy Asoecta of the NEA Experiments 

unusti^TTli' Vcperiments might be charat^terized as having several 

?on^s: " ""t^""' experiment;. These might bf sunnnar i:^^ a s 

I. They are aimed at a teacher audience for professional development purposes. 

^* ?^lrbanks""f S'^'/n' °^ ^ Washington time, which Is 7 p.m. 

Fairbanks and Honolulu time and 4 p.m. the next afternoon New Zealand time! 

3. They bring together the Alaska and the PEACESAT networks with Ifeshington. D.C 
S^fd^cln"^' "'^^ Washington end are those of the National Librs 

5. Villages and islands participaW "take turns" in providing major -resource 
persons for each program in th^Wries, so that the program! ^ not ^iginate 
and emanate from Ifeshington as tl\fountainhead of all Lowledge "^'S'"^*^^ 

5. Discussion questions and support mat^als are sent Cut in advance of each 
program so participants can be preparel^n advance. ^avance ot each 

'tri?Mn«f/^'?'°" \^ ^^^^ approxlmatelAo representatives from the 
seLLrJ locations at a central point, followed by one or more follow-up 

that Z.^L'!'^^ "-"^^ °f '^he series. This has assurer ^ 

that teacher input would be obtained. 

!. The NEA has funded each of its satellite experiments to date from its own 
"rthrn e"hlp dues. It has not sought outside fu^„g 

from the U. S. Office of Education or from a foundation. The Association 
has been fortunate, however, to have been the beneficiary- for the purpose^- 
nl f Peri^ent-of free studio and facilities at the National Library 

pLS^if net^^v« the terminals and facilities of the Alaska and 

a^ Lnf ^ as well as those of the University of the South Pacific 
and of Wellington Polytechnic. For these we are most grateful. The NEA 

servL :"^'r3/'f" ^« f or ten^orary 

nS Hp! . °^ ^^"^^"^^ operators and engineers at NIH and NEA. In addition. 
NEA has underwritten costs for publications concerning the project. - 
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NEA's Future Activities in Satellite Coiqnunlcations 

NEA's future plans for satellite conmunication are Wlined in 
two proposals recently submit^d to NASA: 

1. A proposal for the expanded Pan-Pacific satellite Series 
mentioned early in this report, for the school year 
1975-1976. Permission ha^ been granted by NASA for tKis 
experiment subject to ceVtVin conditions which NEA has 
agreed to meet. 

2. A proposal for a joint Canadian^ S, two-way audio-video 
satellite demonstration in connection with NEA's annual 
convention, in Miami in June 1976j_;5(gA' s Reptesentatij 
Assembly has approved NEA funds foFthisrdemonstration 
which will culminate NEA's observance ofVthe American 
Bicentennial Celebration. i 

\n,n Consideration is also being given to an experimental series on 
CTS during the 1976-1977 school year. .JHr^e experiments- in addition 
to the ones already carried out-wH'T' enable NEA to g^in experience 
m using satellite communications for Association pro-ams on a 
regular basis once the domestic satellite systems becoAe operative. 

In sunaq^ry, the possibilities of^ using satellite communication 
as a long-term delivery system for NEA programs are threefold: 



Usijij 



Sig CTS or ATS-6, beginning In September 1976, for 
experimental programs 

2. Leasing satellite time on one of the commercial domestic 
sa^eli^te systems which are going into service now 

3. Leasing satellite time ffom the Public Service Satellite 
Consortium should the consortium develop to a ,point where 
it can provide this service. 
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EVALUATION 

i 



In the opinion of the NEA and NEA-Alaska staffs and from the evaluation 
reports received from the field, three of the NEA experiments--NEATS , NEASAT, 
and the Pan- Pacific pilot programs- -were highly supcessful. The other 
experiment, SATELLITE SEMINAR, the credit course via satellite, met with 
mixed reactions. Two-thirds of the participants felt it worthwhile and 
should be continued. The other one- third were of the opinion that the j 
course would need some major overhauling in subject matter coT\tent; and 
organization before they would recommend it to others. 

Valuable l^sons, however, were learned from all ojf the experiments. 
This section ofi^he report will deal first with the overall lessons learned 
from the experments-- information which we hope will be beneficial to future 
experimenters. Following this, an analysis will be made of Satellite Seminar 
in an attempt to find clues ds to why this series was not as successful as 
the other three. 

LESSONS LEARNED * 

Amohg other things, the NEA, as a result of these experiments has 
learned the following: 

1, if the programs are to be successful, they must have maximum involvement 
. of teachers in their planning and implementation. Teachers must feel 

that they are part of the decision-making process and "have some way to 
<}etermine or affect what happens. The emphasis should be on practicing 
teachers' determining the pontent of their own professional development, 

2. The most important aspect of the experiments has been the ii^^^active 
\nature of the programs--the teacher-to- teacher pcchanges. Repeatedly, 
\teachers conment in their evaluation reports that this to th^ is the ' . 
Strongest feature of satellite conwunications. 

3, Teachers are, more interested in exchanging ideas and teaching strategies 

wit:h each other than with "experts" from Washington or from some other ^ 
place. Eaph teacher who participates thinks of himself Qt herself as o 
, an expert with something to contribute. A resource person in Washington 
or Baltimore — or even Seattle--ha8 probably not taught Eskimo children 
in an Alaskan village at 50 degrees below -zero, even though he may be 
an authority on open learningi Of course, depending upon *the subject, 
teachers have on occasion welcomed an expert on the program. 

4. Th^e is great competition in tl|e villages and on the islands for the 
time of the teachers; hence it rs difficult to maintain a consistent 

I audience week after week. This came as a surprise to us--that so much 
was happening to compete for ^audience time, especially after the novelty 
rore t>ff • 
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• Many teachers enjoy the isolation of Alaska. They prefer to be in a 
non- structured environment, out-of-doors, free from prescriptions, 
the world of university courses and other in-service training oppor- 
tunities They resist the outside world's impinging on the peace and 
beauty of the Alaskan experience. They are all not waiting at the 
other end of the line for those magic words from Washin"^ or else- 
where in order to save them from their plight! While satellite cW 
munications can reduce the feeling of isolation many teachers exper- 
ience, other teachers would not find this in itself a great incentive 
to teach in these areas. They are comfortable and content in the 
situation they have found in the village, but they do welcome the; 
availability of outside resources "oncall." 

Beware of the nature of course requirements when the course is offered 
tor credit. Several of our credit students dropped out because the 
assignments were too involved, too theoretical, and required too mucH 
written work to be forwarded to the University via mail. Again, we 
may have relied too much on the written word as the only "legitimate" 
basis on which to give grades. 

Vndev the best conditions with regard to. satellite and ground station 
performance, the ATS-1 signal is of adequate quality for purposes of 
the experiment. It was recognized at the outset that there would be 
circumstances where signal qu,allty would be unacceptable because the 
satellite transponder was designed basically for aircraft and ship-to- 
shore communication, where users are skilled in interpretation of poor 
quality transmission. Our experience indicates that in some cases 
signal' quality has not been suitable for our experiment. Propagation 
anomalies plus differences in maintenance of ground terminals by semi- 
skilled personnel at remote locations have contributed to the occasional 
unsatisfactory technical performance of the system. This was both 
expected and predicted. . 

It is important to allow sufficient "lead" time for mailing discussion 
questions and support materials to villages and islands in advance of the 
program. At times the mail plane is able to land in Alaskan villages 
only once per week in winter, and often we discovered at program time 
time the materials had not arrived. Consideration should be given by 
future experimenters to sending out such materials via facsimile. 

A point that cannot be stressed too highly is the importance of a site 
coordinator to serve as a clearinghouse for the series in each village 
or island. This person would be responsible for making necessary 
arrangements for listening or viewing in advance of the program, making 
^h^-?^«^ f teachers are reminded of the program time and topics, that 

""u^" ^"'^ ^^^^^ ("'^ that feedback is 

obtained from the participants. Such a coordinator is the "ground 
contact needed to know what is happening at that location-or what 
isn c happening I 

10. We have learned that in rural communications it is just as important (if 
not more important) for communications to go from the bottom up as from 
the top down. It is important that village people be able to produce 

as Zll II ^r^^-. "^^i "^^'^ 8^*^ ""^^^"^ ^^^^^ to other people 
as much as they need to listen or view someone else's ideas. 
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Example: On one previous mission to Alaska, our UNESCO team left 
a video tape porta.pak recorder in Stebbins, a village on the 
Bering Sea, after teaching the villagers how to operate it. We 
had urged them to tell a story vistially, one they wanted others 
to know. When we returned, they had produced a video letter to 
the Governor of Alaska informing him via camera about some of the 
critical problems they were encountering— problems such as lack 
of fresh water, sanitation, and even refrigeration. 

Alaskan teachers want to discuss topics that are of practical use for 
them, matters on which they can take action the next morning rather 
than engage in theoretical or philosophical discussions. Most Alaskan 
teachers are action-oriented : Alaska is that kind of .place! The 
very nature of the society and environment in which they live forces 
them to deal with the immediate and survival issues. This situation 
we found to be less true in the Pacific where the teachers were much 
more inclined to speak in depth about philosophical concepts under- 
lying their adoption of given teaching strategies. 

12. Best results seem to be achieved when representatives of teacher groups 
who are to participate in the series can be involved in a planning 
session ahead of time at a central location. This enables the 
participants to know one another on a first name basis and develop 
understanding of the other's problems and concerns. also makes for 
a better team effort as the serie*progresses. In addition, these -> 
representatives can make sure that the ideas expressed by their own 
groups are fully aired and become part of the total plan. In each of 
the series a preliminary planning session was held by satellite. This 
served a useful purpose but more progress was made when the key repre- 
sentatives had already met face to face to work out the broad guide^ 
lines for the series. 

13. An essential feature of the ATS-1 experiments has been the discipline 
required in the use of tiie -satellite radio. Domination by one speaker 
rather than the use of dialogue, would defeat the whole purpose for 
using the satellite. NEA experimenters have found better results when 
presentational materials are sent out in advance and air time is used 
to discuss the materials. Also, there is an ease in using this medium 
which develops with experience. 

I, 

14. The location of transmitters in some villages prevents ready access by 
teachers., in some villages, the satellite radio is located in the home 
of the health aide whose family life must be interrupted in order for 
teachers to use the radio. In other villages,* the satellite terminal 
or radio is located a considerable distance from the school of from' 
the home of the teacher. In Bethel, for example, the satellite radio 
is located in the hospital which is far removed from the Bethel ele- 
mentary school. Tpachers there think twice before making the journey 
in 40 or 50 belo^ zero weather. The Bethel teacher who serves as 
the satellite coordinator for both NEA experiments'^ recomnended that 
the terminal and radio be moved to Kuskokwim Conmunity College, which 
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has a much more central location than does the hospital (on the outskirts of 
Bethal) . But we must remind ourselves that NEA is using the terminal facili- 
ties which belong to the National Institutes of Health and which were installed 
for purposes of dealing with medical emergencies. 

The lesson learned here is that establishing a satellite radio station in a vil- 
lage requires prior local coordination with all potential users to insure that 
the optimum site is picked. In cases where there is no site to serve all poten- 
tial users, it is obvious that some type of internal distribution system in the 
villages is required to take full advantage of the benefits of satellite com- 
munications. 

Satellites, as vehicles of communications among teachers, have several important 
advantages as delivery systems for association programs. Among these are the 
following: 

. Satellites provide opportunity to build closer relationships between the in- 
dividual teacher, the state association and the national staff, especially 
where distances present an almost insurmountable problem to effective intrff- 
organi25ational communications. This is especially true where the problems \ 
being discussed require group action rather than communication on an individual 
basis. 

. Satellites provide opportunity for instant feedback, reaction, and sharing -of 
xde^s and problem solving, between peers in widely separated locations. Teachers 
are kble to request materials and receive them by return mail. 

. Satellites enable teachers to keep abreast of professional developments regard- 
less of where they might be located.- 

. Satellites lessen the sense of isolation many teachers feel when teaching in 
remote ^places. While some teachers enjoy the isolation, others develop "cabin 
fever. In some communities where only one or two teachers are assigned, 
teachers living alone all winter in a harsh physical environment literally 
climb the wall and are eager for outside contact. 

^Satellites make possible the development of a new kind of, tfrgani25ation for 
problem solving-one based on a conmunity of interests rather than on geography. 



Satellite Seminar 

Replies received by NEA-Alaska in a questionnaire sent to village teachers prior 
to the start of this satellite credit course indicated that AO teachers wished to 
take advantage of the opportunity to enroll for three course credits. Of this number 
12 enrolled and only half of these received a passing gra^e for completing the 
course. . i- o 



♦ 

The course instructor gives this evaluation of the course in a letter to NEA: 

". . . My evaluation of th^whole satellite program is mixed and I personally 
accept much of the responsibility for its demise. It has never been clear to 
me what part I play in the final evaluation to NASA but the following points 
summarize my feelings about the experience: 
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1) I thoroughly enjoyed the '^^j±he air* part of the program. I think 
as a 'seminar' the course ope^i^ed very satisfactorily and Is for 
one, learned a great deal. I fSiU most proficient in fostering 
communication and least in assuri^^ any follow-up to the 'on air' 
participation. 

'2) The initial organi^^itSnTof the course got things off to a very 
bad start. Thi^-factor undoubtedly influenced participation in a 
number 9.f.^5rs=f*^ acquaintance with the system further hindered 
ua^^^T^^^^ot contacted until a week before we went on the air. 

)lanning stage of the program- -which the University of Alaska, 
^horage participated in only at the end--did not take advantage 
^v**^** of had been Learned through previous attempts at satellite 

\ produ6rt»jLons. 



\3) There is no^^y of evaluating what influence offering the course 
^'^•^for university "S^i^dit had on the participation. I suspect it did 
l«^^luence things--a1ffA^rimarily negatively from their point of view 
and*teine. With course Credit went the automatic problem of follow- 



up whicb-Rresented a major p^blem for both participants and 
■^"^ instructor ^^^^^ST" 
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4) There were no,.^jorv^mechanica!a ' difficulties in either the 

machinery or the>»<i^^n which I feel contributed more than the 
average amount of tAjuble. In g^eneral reception vas fantastic and 
"^^"TA^^ 'quickness' of the medium makes it delightful for communication. 
Many guests on the program mentioned feeling very ill at ease with 
lack of video contact. I p^T^apnally found that I really wanted to 
see -people but it didn't presentN^fty huge problems. 

"l would like\to say 'in retrospect . , \ but in actuality the problems 
of the 'satellite seminar' will continue until the requirements are 
completed for the course-^so I'm not finishi»d with the program yet. But 
I do have some general feelings concernin g how t j^iings could be improved 
for future productions: My major suggestion would be to discourage 
offering the seminar for credit until sucnytime as universities see 
their role as 'centers of learning' differ^tly. The non-credit (or 
1 unj^t, perhaps) seminar would be more condiKXive to participation 
pe^rhaps, and would definitely eliminate many 6| the problems I have 
be^ worrying over all semester. Secondly, a ^>ariety of organizational , 
plan's, i.e., some shows with gueats, some originating from villages, 
some X7ithj:hildren participating, etc. might be wixce successful. 

"I hope this letter doesn't appear negative--.it isn'V intended to be. 
... Perhaps the point I am getting at is one of the m)ast important 
factors which contributed to problems in this production and should 
receive maj6f emphasis on any other attempts. That's coordination . 
Alaska appeals (from my limited vantage point) to have mo^e problems 
here than their share." " \ 
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The course evaluations received from the students reflected a variety 
of responses to specific questions asked on the evaluation form. Some 
typical ones are these: 

I. Were there any seminar presentations that you found particularly 
helpful? 

.. rroy Sullivan's program on "Reading Instruction in the Open 
Classroom" was well done. He was familiar with radio use, sent 
out good dittos and followed through on each ditto. His 
knowledge of rural Alaska was also useful in the ideas (new 
ones) that were applicable, 

Troy Sullivan's becau|^ it dealt with nitty-gritty 

.. Nancy Henry' s--she sent out follow-up materials' that were most 
helpful 

. . I especially liked the presentation on learning centers because 
that was where I felt I was weak. I also liked the opportunity 
to hear what teachers in the "bush" are doing. 

. • I enjoy^dr most the ones that give everyone a chancl to participate — 
the interchange among teachers with common problems. 

.. I found the multi-discipline approach useful. It forced me to 
look at other 'disciplines. 



II. How could the series have been improved? 

By having an Alaskan Native educator for some sessions. The totally 
WASP orientation of "culturally different" reveals that paternalism 
still livesi 

By obtaining more resource persons with experience in the bush 
schools. 

. • By astereater rural Alaska orientation 

By nTot taki^ so long to get startedl 

.. By waiting to give the assignments as you progressed in the course. 
Many prospective members were frightened away when you told us at 
the outset all the assignments for the course. (This was mentioned 
several times .) - 

• ^ By putting more emphasis on secondary level methods and materials 
and less on elementary 

. • By dealing with more controversial issues 

. • There was an over -abundance of send-outs when a speaker could have 
said the information during the program. | 

Certainly enough materials, but not many I could apply daily 
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Too inany speakers- -more discussions between the participants could 
have developed 

JusC what I asked fori I fail to see why there weren't more 
participants. 



III. What concepts, ideas or materials will you try in the future as a 

^ V 



^^esult of this seminar? 



IV. 



Values clarification 
. • Leartxing Center evaluation 

Cross-cultural education 
. . More structured openness in my classroom 

More testing next year in my classi 

More dramatization of the classics 

/the bookj? Sensory Experiences , by Margaret Greer, and Individu - 
alizing Instruction Through Learning Centers hav^ been used 
Jhy me/ over and oyer again. 

! V 

The Seminar was an experlotent this semester. Would you be interested 
in participating again or\would you recommend it to a friend? 

Yes, I would participate \nd would recommend it. /several response^? 

Not unless there was a better handling of the course 

.. I would take such a course. I feel the range of speakers and ideas 
exchanged is a rare opportunity, particularly from a remote 
village viewpoint. However, repeated attempts to interest 8 
teachers have not met with success. The prime audience just 
doesn't want to take advantage. 



In retroQpectv^e staff feels that Satellite Seminar could have been more 
effective In som&^espects: / 

1- The series suffered b^a^use of lack of coordimtion between the Univer- 
sity of Alaska, the State Operated Schools, and NEA-Alaska. The most 
serious handicap was that the instructor was not selected by the 
University until one week before the program was to be aired. The 
instructor, further, had no experience with teaching a"'course on radio 
and had to learn broadcast techniques at the same time she was pre- 
paring for the course. The evaluation reports from last year's 
satellite seminar were not furnished the instructor until after the 
course had started. There was no "lead" time in which to plan between 
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the time the instructor was appointed and the time the course was to 
begin. Likewise, the decisions as to the number of hours of credit, 
the title of the course, and enrollment information to participants 
regarding the course were all lacking, " 

2. Teachers felt that requirements for written work were excessive, time- 
consuming, and difficult to meet. Some felt the requirements 
unreasonable; however, the instructor felt--and some teachers agreed-- 
that tha only way of knowing if any learning in the course makes a 
difference in the classroom is through an application of the material 

in some assignment to be tried out with students. In any event, whether 
justified or not, several teachers felt the assignments were too much 
to undertake and were defeated by them. However, one observer 
commented that teachers, when enrolled in a credit course on radio or 
television, should put in as much work on that course as they would if 
that same course were given in a lecture hall I 

3. The administration of the university, likewise, should be willing to 
m^ke as piuch commitment or more to insuring the effectiveness of a 
course ^gtVen on radio or television as they would to a course given in 
a lecture hall. The instructor in this course would discourage offer- 
ing the seminar for credit until such time as universities see their 
role as "centers of learning" differently. She felt that perhaps the 
non-credit (or one unit) seminar would be more conducive to participa- 
tion and would definitely eliminate many of the problems which were 
encountered. 

4. A credit course requires attendance at every session whereas informal 
series--such as the other three experiments- -allow for more flexibility 
and* diversity of interests.. This commitment toVbe tied down" one 
night a week for 13 weeks teachers find diff icultsto contemplate in 
their already busy lives. \ 

\ 

5. The seminar was handicapped by a slow start, and some participants 
became discouraged and impatient at the outset; hence, they dropped out. 
In an effort to build on student needs, too long a time period was 
spent on deciding what the course emphases should be. 

6. Teacher turnover in the villages ia high^ And teachers who are new to 
the village are busy becoming oriented to theiit new life- style and 
learning about the village and its people. Often they don't have time 
for anything else. 

The above analysis is not to point out that credit cbUrses on radio or tele- 
vision won't work! On the contrary, it is to say that such courses can be 
made to work only if all parties in the undertaking— university administra- 
tors, faculty, and students- -have a real commitment to the total program. 
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In Conclusion 



Finally, one might ask the same question posed by Henry David Thoreau 
in the late nineteenth century when the If. S. was endeavoring to 
complete its continental comnunicationff network, 'Ve seem in a great 
hurry to butjd 1a magnetic telegraph between Maine and Texas, but it 
may well be that Maine and Texas have nothing to say to each other," 

After nearly 100 years, we can say now that Maine and Texas, New 
York and California, Tlorida a^d Minnesota, have had a great deal to 
say to one another as they have learned to know each others' s people 
and places better, exchanged goods and services, and developed a 
better understanding and appreciation for their likenesses and differ- 
ences. So has it been with our satellite corammications experiments. . 

We are now finding that Wellington, New Zealand, aid Nulato, Alaska/ 
do indeed have something to say to each other. Hopefully, as we 
continue to use this newest form of technology more and more effectively, , 
' we will increase not only our appreciation of one another but also our 
interdependence on each other in the larger global conmunity of ^ich 
we are a part. 



1 
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PART THREE 
Appendix 



An Exhibit of Press Releases, Articles, and 
Other Materials Pertaining to the Demonstrations 
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REPORT 



(|^A AMERICAN REVOLUTION BICENTENNIAL COMMIHEE 



WHY ARE SATELLITES IMPORTANT? 



Twenty years from now historians will say that satellites changed our 
society as much in the seventies and the eighties as television did in 
the fifties and the sixties. Satellites can carry any form of informa- 
tion that can be transmitted electronically. When we see on our televi- 
sion screens the .words "Via Satellite," we think first of a means of f 
transoceanic TV relay of the coronation of a world ruler, the Olympic \ 
Games, or man's giant step on the moon. But satellites are capable of 
imich more • 

Sometimes referred to as Switchboards in the Sky or as Space Telephone 
Poles, communications satellites are essentially signal repeaters whose 
height enables them to provide coverage over a very" large area. They can 
be dedicated (designed for^a single kind of service such as television 
relay) or they can be multipurpose (designed for such varied comminica- 
tions services as data transmission, computer linkage, information network- 
ing, television, or telephone and telegraph). 

Perhaps most exciting, satellite technology is a major component of a 
burgeoning comnunica tions revolution in the worldwide transmission and 
distribution of information. The other components of this revolution 
are cable television, television cartridge and radio cassette systems, 
and computers. When satellites are combined with these technologies, a 
telecommunications system will eventuate that will make possible 
new dimensions in the storage and retrieval of information. It 
will be a system the range and possibilities of which cannot be matched or 
duplicated by existing ground transmission systems. Most particularly the 
marriage between satellites/ and cable television will open fantastic 
possibilities in the exchange of materials and resources between schools 
in all parts of the nation and eventually the world. Satellites- form 
the linkages that are essential to effective cohesion ^jEoTr^rfiesystem. 

For tea.cJners, the communications satellite becomes an Aladdin's lamp 
through which theycan command resources from over the entire globe. At 
long last, the teacher will be able to say: ''The world is my classroom, 
and the classroom is the world.*' i O 
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WHY, SHOULD NBA BE INVOLVED? ' 

NEA needs to be involved in satellite development\for several reasons: 

1. to insure that teachers have a voice in shaping^ governmental and 
educational policies concerning future uses of satellites in education. 
AS prime users of satellite coornunications in education, .teachers 
have a considerable stake in decisions that are aide about its 
development. V/ 

2. to give teachers a leadership role in determining\ow satellites will 
be used in education and in projecting education's f^ure requirements 
for satellite space. These decisions should be made bKteachers 
rather than by industry. I 

3. to gain experience now in using satellite cotnminifcations as a delivery 
system for the Association's professional developutent activities 
nationwide, especially for its members in remote, Isolated areas of 
the United States. A nationwide domestic satellite system is presently 
contemplated by the Federal Conminications Conmission. The Association 
needs to use this system in its information dissemination program to 
teachers and the general public. 

4. to lay the foundation for a global communications system for education. - 
enabling teacher associations throughout the world to share resources 

; and develop conmon strategies for the solution of global educational 
* S**=«llite8 can serve as an essential vehicle in fulfilling 
NEA 8 Bicentemial theme: "A Declaration of Interdependence: Educa- 
tion for a Global Conmunity." 

5. to guarantee that this newest technology is used f^ constructive purposes 
in enhancing and respecting the cultures and rights of all peoples of 

the world. 
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X 



HOW WILL SATELLITES BENEFIT THE CIASSROOM TEACHER? 



As satellite technology and capabilities develop- 



Teachers will have access to \out standing resource persons for their 
classrooms, no\^tter where ttiese persons are located. 

Teaet^ers and students will be Able to exchange ideas with their, pee/s 
even when separated by mountainy and vast oceans, hundreds or thousands 
of miles away. 

Teachers in an inner city on t\ie East Coast will be able to trade 
ideas and teaching strategies w\th teachers in an inner city on the 
West Coast, building on common ne^s ratl|er than on common geographical 
locations* 



e to study a foreign language 
country. In turn, foreign 
an American teacher. 



Students in an Amei?ican school will 
directly with a native teacher in anot 
students will be able to learn English 




Teachers will be able to take courses- for oredit in their own living 
rooms whether or not there are colleges available in their conrounities. 

Satellites will make possible continuing education of all types for 
teachers and other citizens and increase the need for teachers who are 
not only experts in subject matter content but are also skilled 
television performers. 

Satellites will serve to interconnect cable television systems and make 
possible a nationwide cable/satellite network ^ or education, enabling 
teachers to "dial up" instructional materials on demand from libraries 
or a central resource bank for use when and as needed in their classrooms. 

Teachers will be able to work more closely with individtial students 
because, in the satellite-linked classroom of the future, teachers will 
be able to assign the more rote aspects of their job- -drill and practice 
?outines--to computers. 

Satellites, linked to cotnputers and facsimile equipment, can make it 
possible for a central resource center to accept requests from teachers 
at the end of a school day; process the requests; and that night 
transmit printed matter, photographs, charts, and drawings to 
schools for use the next day. 

Satellites will, by their very capabilities to reach millions of miles, 
open new dimensions in the teaching of interdependence, international 
understanding, and world peace. V 
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HOW IS NEA USING SATELLITES? 
/ 



\ 



\ 

^Present Experiments ^\ . ^ \ * ' ''V 

The NEA Is currently Involved 1« two ^.a^elltte .experiments with S4SAt 

'nd'^U^'Slnrthf tSuflef^f Jh^ with Association Ie^d^.s,l„ AlasVi 
Bethesda M«^vi-n5 S^a I °^ National Institutes of Health in 

inlritaln^iurff ^ ! teacher center of the air for its^~ 
for each responsibility V 

works for them in the classroom i Z f one^ another abou^ what 

" Bacterid Tl^^'J-'t" f ^^^^^^^ ^^^^^ series with teacher associations 
A^asJT Hawaii. ^mJ^'.''^''''' ^^^^^^ association leaders in 

seriH til Ko* Islands, Rarotonga, and the British Solomons. This 

1975.76 °' the NEA. Bicentennial celebration during 



Future Plans 



During the 1975-76 school year, the NEA plans to expand the Pan-Pacific 
satellite series to include selected locations in Appalachia and Pacific- 
locations such as Saipan, Papua New Guinea, and American Samoa, to bring 
about an exchange of ideas in instruction and professional development 
between teachers in an area roughly nearly one-third of the earth. 



The NEA Bicentennial Commission, in cooperation with NASA, is oiling a 
major demon strairlor^on the Canadian experimental satellite, C^nunica- 
tions Technology Satellite, at the 1976 NEA Convention in Miami. This 
will be a tWo-way television experiment interconnecting Association 
leaders and students attending the convention with Canadian Teachers 
Federation leaders and students in Ottawa. This will be a live broadcast 
wherein each group will see and interact with the other. 

NEA is a charter member of the new Public Service Satellite Consortium 
joining 30 other educational institutions and organizations to make plans 
for launching a public service satellite to serve the educational, 
cultural, health, and welfare needs of our citizens. 

NEA is a founding member of the Joint Council on Educational Telecommunica- 
tions, Inc., which is Mrvlng as NASA's liaison for educational satellite 
activities. •> " 
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FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 



Teachers in the Sky: The Outlook 
for Educational Uses of Satellites 

WASHINGTON, D.C.— -It is a howling March night in the Alaska 
^ tundra, with the temperature reading 55 degrees below zero. The ' 

^ ^ixA is gusting at nearly 50 miles an hour. It's 7 p^m. on a 
Wednesday evening, and in a small room off th^ princi^l's" office 
two teachers are gathered at Allakaket, a tiny ^Alaskan c6mmunity 
north of the Arctic Circle, to participate in the National Edu- 

cation^ Association's Satellite Seminar. 

/ ^ 
* \ 

The biweekly direct-satelJLite broadcast of live prograimning 

y 

on topics of professional conc^n for teachers. Satellite Seminar 
, reaches into 34 Alaskan village,^ as well as Hawaii, providing two- 
way \^nteraction between tb^se pciints and the National Institutes 
of Heklth (NIH) at.Bethesda, Md. 

* Teachers and staff members from NEA's headquarters in Wasii- 
ingtoni D.C., are also gathered — at midnight in Bethesda — to 
participate^ ' atopics include a broad range of teacher concerns 
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Teachers in the Sky: The Outlook ' 
for Educational Uses of Satellites 

such a 6 open classrooms, strategies for teaching culturally dif- 
ferent learners, use of par^prof essionals, innovative teaching 
practices, and ways of individualizing instruction. 

The satellite voice communication series is aired over NASA's 
ATS-1 satellite located in mid-Pao^c over American Samoa. The 
experiment is one approved by mSA in order to explore the feasi- 
bility of using communications satellites for teleconferencing 
between teachers in remote isolated areas. 

f 

Beginning in October 1975, the series will become Pan-Pacific 
and include teacher-leaders in the South Pacific as well as 
Micronesila— Fiji Islands, New Zealand, Raro&nga, Niue, Papua- 
New Guine^^American Samoa, and Saipan. All will be connected 
with Hawaii, Alaska, and Bethesda by linking three networks: 
the Alaskan, the Pacific PEACESAT, and the NIH Biomedical Communi- 
cations networks. 

Such is the shape of things to come in education's use of 
satellites. In the not-to-distant future, one might predict the 
linkage with ^TS-3" ovet the Atlantic to being. oontact with OVef^ ' " 
seas Dependent Schools in the Caribbean and in West Africa, thus" 
enabling a teacher in Wellingtop, New Zealand, for example, to. 
exchange ideas with a teacher in the ^vory Coast. 

These teleconferences are designed to help teachers improve 
their own competencies. Via satellite they are able to keep in 
touch v^ith far-distant peers having problems and opportunities 
that seemed at first thought to be totally unlike. their own. In 
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For Educational XTses of Satellites 

\ 

reality, they find that they have much more to leAm from one 
another than was first realized when i^e series began. The net 
.result is a teacher-center-of-the-air concept. Practicing teach- 
ers determine the content of their own professional development. 
And teachers plan, implement, and evaluate ^rfiat takes place. 

But teleconferencing is only one area in which satellites 
can make a contribution to education. Twj^, satellite projects 
currently being conducted give some clues as to the types of edu- 
cational services that might be conten5>l^ted from satellites in 
the future. These are the PEACESAT project (Pan-Pacific Education 
and Communication Experiments by Satellite) and the HET (Health- 
Education Telecommunicatipn6 experiments) . 

PEAC ESAT 

/ 

PEACESAT has carried on a v^ariety of experiments in the 
Pacific on NASA'^ ATS-1 which was launched in 196^: "saseellite' 
transmission of library materials from one c'ampusMio ^another; 
Satellite" Iri^rc'onnection ^for^brfry networking Ltween^rSkVer^ 
sities in the- J>acific; satellite comraunicationr^ated to ra-' 
search tp combat starfish invasions and epidemics of dise^es 
such as dengue ^f ever; satellite medical consultations "Concerning 
infectious diseases; satellite agricultural experiments conducted 
in the Pacific region by the Hawaii Agricultural Experiments Ser- 
vice; news and public affairs program exchanges via satellite 
throucfhout the Pacific area; live instructional exchanges via 
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satellite between students in Alaskan and Hawaiian secondary 
school classes. These experiments have permitted interactive 
communications with voice and di^gital data. 

HET Experiments 

The ATS-F satellite (now ATS-6) , successfully launched into 
geostationary orbit from Cape Kennedy on May 30, 1974, has been 
conducting vrnique educational and health experiments in Alaska, 
Appalachia, and the Rocky Mountains. Jointly sponsored by NASA; 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare; and the Corpora- 
tion for Public Broadcasting, the Health-Education Telecommuni- 
cations (HET) experiments have empllpyed ATS-6 to distribute ^ealth 
and^educational material to public broadcasting stations and cable 
television systems, using low-cost receiver termi£als. The HET 
experiments in^the nine Rocky Mountain Statds have focused largely 
upon career education an^ in-service teacher development. 

A^graduate teacher training project via satellite--- to iLi- ■ 

quala^y of reading and career educ^tion-^has been undeEz— 
.5 sites <::^^^^A^alachia. Alaska's participatiq'n iias been 
directed toward elementary school students. 

A Unique two-way tele-medicine series, WAMI, conducted by the 
^Universities of Washington, Alaska, Montana, and Idaho, has en- 
^abled doctors in large urban centers of these states tb diagnose 
pT'Bymptoms of patients, brought to the television cameras in 
ri^ote villages hvindreds of miles away, and to prescribe treatment. 
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INDIA Experiment 

After a year of experimental operation over the United States, 
NASA is in the process of moving ATS- 6 to a point just, east of 
Lake Victoria, East Africa, so as to view the Indian subcontinent 
for broadcasting four hours of television programming daily di- 
rectly to 4,000 low-cost terminals and antenna systems across 
thousands of villages in rural India, villages whose population 
totals upwards of 20 million people. 

The Indian experiment will encompass the transmission ^of es- 
sential information on family planning, health and hygiene, im- 
proved agricultural practices, national integration, in-school in- 
struction, teacher education, and occupational skills. One account 
of the. experiment reports: "...in many . villages, the electrical 
power necessary for the television sets will come from bicycle 
\ generators pedaled in relays by enthusiastic village boys." And 
in soKte villages, the antennas are made of chicicen wire.' 
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ATS-6 will be moved to India during the summer of 1975 and 
therefore no longer will be avateble for U.S. demonstrations." 
The CTS satellite, a joint U.S. -Canada project, to be launched in 
December 1975, will provide the only means now definitely firm by 
which the present HET experimental programs can be continued. A 
number of U.S. organizations and institutions have submitted pro- 
posals for user experiments on CTS. The proposals cover such . 
experiments as resource-sharing between regions, new arrange- 
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ments for the delivery .of. educational materials, delivery of com- 
puter-assisted instruction, and open learning non-traditional 

college courses. ^ 

/ 

What^s Ahead for Edu cation? 

-J - - 1 

NASA has announced its intention to phase out its communi- 
cations satellite research and development program, arguing that 
such research should be supported by the private sector and no 
/longer needs NASA support. While it is true that a number of 
commercial domestic satellite systems are on the drawing boards, 
these are relatively low-power satellites tha^ serve expensive 
earth terminals • They, therefore, would not ''serve the island or 
bush communications needs of remote areas of the Pacific and 
^Alaska, for example, now served by ATS-1. 

Further, they would be out of the reach of education finan- 
ciaHryai^would offer few incentives for educational use. Most 
of the educational and health experiments have been oriented to- 
ward the development of high-poWered satellites serving inexpen- 
sivfe eaith terminals. The rule of thumb in space communications 
is, simpl^stated, "...the more (satellite power) you have in the 
air, the less (sophisticated and expensive earth terminals) you 
ne^ on the ground." And vice versa 1 



What, then, is the solution for ^ education?^ 

Admittedly, the situation is not promising at this time. 
There is need for a^ccess by public sea^ice users, including edu- 
cators, to satellites that are capable of being received by small, 
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inexpensive ground stations so that the types of satellite experi- 
mentation that has been pioneered so successfully in the experi- 
mentii mentioned above irtight be continued and expanded on a regular 
operational basis* Only four alternatives seem to present them- 
selves at the Koment: 

1* Thatv educational and other public service users form a 
cgnsortium to e^^ore the possibility of funding and launching a 
noncommercial public service satellite to meet their needs* Such 
a group, known as the Public Service Satellite Consortium^ already 
has been formed with an initial membership of 30 educational and 
health organizations. While this is a step toward a possible solu 
tion of the problem^ the financial considerations are horrendous 
for nonprofit organizations without substantial outside funding 
sources* 

2. That a public service capability be built into the domes- 
tic .satellite system^ with the, public Service Satei:(.ite Consortium 
leasing and administering the capacity for public service users. 

3. That domestic satellite systems be required to make 
available free^ public service time for the benefit of the public 
just as educational access channels are required on cable tele-' 
vision systems and just as public servioe time is granted on com- 
mercial broadcast" stations, in return for the privilege of oper- 
ating the network for commercial purposes. 

4. That public service users negotiate directly with each of 
the domestic satellite carriers for satellite space. 
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Satellites have enormous potential for bringing about a glob- 
al community and realizing NEA's Bicentennial theme, "A Declaration 
, of ' Interdependence: Education for a Global Community." At this 
point, satellites are ready for education; with the types of 
perxmenting mentioned above, educators are ready for satellites. 
Biit critical problems associated with financing remain to be 
worked out. 

♦ 

There seems to be no end to the kinds of options and possi-. 
^iliti^s satellite cononiinications offer for the education of our 
people. Experimentation already h^s shown^ . anvong other things^, 
that satellites can be more effective in: 

--Facilitating live exchanges of ideas between .teachers far . 
removed geographically from one another. ^ 

—Linking resource people with children in classes long dis^ 
tances apart (for example, children in a U.S. classroom might be 
able to learn French via satellite from a teacher in Paris, and 
vice versa] . " , i 

—Exchanging data fDetween libraries and resource institu- 
tions . 

— ^Making possible open universities and credit courses sup-' 

ported with graphic^ written^ and printed communications^ video^ 

cassettes^ and other reinforcement techniques. 

' — Providing instructipnal programs for all school levels 
} ''^ ' . V 
(these may be recorded for replay later when needed) • 
* ^\ 

— Retrieving information from audio and video banks of 

materials. _ 

(More) " \ 
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'. '. 

^Limitations of satellite communication are nftt technical but 
insteaa are economic and political. In the lon^f run^ the ^benefits 
to be derived from satellite technology in building a global com- 
munity far outweigh the costs involved. \ 



\ 

\ 
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" >^ NEA BiCeNTENNIAL SATELLITE EXPERIMENT 

••This is NIH-ATS, Bethesda calling . . . come in New Zealand/* 

Thus begins the National Education Association's Pan-Pacific Satellite 
Radio Conference the first Monday night of each month as a featured activity 
of NEA's participation in the Bicentennial Celebration. The satellite ^ 
experiment illustrates dramatically NEA's Bicentennial theme, "X Declaration 
of Interdependence: Educating for a Global Comoimity.** The satellite makes 
possible a Pan- Pacific teachers' meeting bringing together electronically 
teachers in Alaska, Hawaii, Fiji, New Zealand, Rarotonga, Guadalcanal and 
the British Solomons with teachers and NEA staff in the Washington, D« C. 
area for a discussion of mutual problems facing education in today •s schools. 
The seminar is ans^interactive, two-way demonstration and is made possible 
through the cooperation of NASA, lEhe PEACESAT experiment in the Pacific, 
and the State of Alaska. . Used in the experiment is NASA's Applicatioi^s 
Technology Satellite, Number One (ATS-l]t which was launch^ in 1966 a^d is 
located 22,300 miles above the earth at the Equator. At this altitude the 
totel^i^te rotates at synchronouls orbit with the earth /o that for all intents 
and purposes the satellite appears stationary — a veritable telephone ^ole in 
the sky which can be used for many types of communications experiments 
simultaneously, such as radio, %ata transmission, and facsimile. The ground 
facilities ar^..thos§,^5X,the PEACESAT experiment and the^ Alaska Broadcasting 



Coumission. Studio facilities are furnished by the National Library of 
Medicine » and the broadcasts originate there. You will notice on the map 
behind you on the back wall of this exhibit the coverage area of NEA* 8 satel- 
lite experiment « with the names of the locations with which tjie NEA has 
regular contact. 

You are probably wondering, how and why -the NEA became involved in the use 
of satetXite comnunlcatlons. The NEA satellite experimentation began In 1970 
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when NEA's affiliate in Alaska requested aid from NBA Central in pl/nning its 
participation in the Alaskan Broadcasting Satellite Consortium, which was therv 
,bteing formed. With help from UNESCO, a study was n^de of the educational 
needs of Alaska to which satellite coinmunications might make a unique contribu- 
tion. Before too long, NASA offered the use of its ATS-1 satellite to Alaska- 
based organizations for experimental purposes. NEA-Alaska quickly responded 
^d, with NEA^s help. Satellite Seminar became a reality. Satellite Seminar -- 
an id^ supermarket for teachers where new ideas and teaching strategies were 
discussed— began in late 1972 with teachers in 8 Alaskan villages and NEA-Central 
in Washington participating. After an initial experimentation period, teachers 
requested that credit be offered for the Seminar and (afe-far as is known) the 
world's first college credit course, off ered via space satellite came into 
beii^^Ta^ccredited by the University of Alaska. After a year and a half, Satel- 
Litfi_2flfllin9JL added five more villages and then increased to 21, moving ii^to 



J a morfe flexible, free-wheeling format— a teacher center of the air concept-- 
where teachers used ^0|ier teachers as resources to cover a diverse number of 
topics in instruction and professional development. The nimiber, of participating 
villages has now grown to 34 with the addition of the villages participating 
also on experiments on NASA's newest satellite, ATS-.6, launched last May. These 
additional stations also incorporate equipment to operate with ATS-1. Last 
fall the Alaska Series was expanded still further to include Hawaii, and this 



spring the series has gorfce intematio 



wl^ ^a^^lusion o 



f New Zealand, the 
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Fiji Islands, and several islands of the Pacific. The result is the monthly 
Pan'-t^cific series described earlier. From half the world teachers once 
isolated will compare notes and exchange ideas on such topics as the multi-cultural 
classroom, community involvement in the schools, trends in in-service education, 
and many other topics of educational concern. 
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The NBA looks upon Mtelllta cotomlcatlont aa a vehicle to accomplish 
several Ai^oclatlon objectlvaa: 

1. as a way to serve teachers vho ate in remote Isolated villages of the 

U. S. and its territories, 
^. as a means of improved comcounications between JTEA-Central and the 

vast NEA membership in the field. 
3. as a way of exploring how satellite coranunications might increase ^ 
dialogue and increase comnunications between teachers in one part of 
our nation with those in other parts of our country from whom they 
are far removed. 

At its 1976 convention, NEA hopes to launch, if funding can be obtained, a 
still further dimensicm of satellite connaunication for the teaching profession- 
a Canadian-American liye classroom-to-classroom television exchange. A class 
in Ofctowa would be conrainicating with a class in Miami through the joint 
Canadian- 
signal generated It*, a classroom near Ottawa would be transmitted from the 
Canadian ground statidn there to the satellite which is over the Equator, then 
down to a U. S. station iWted in Rosman, .North Carolina, from which it • 
would go by land line to a classroom in Miami. Simultaneously, the picture 
• generated in the Miami classroom would traverse this same link in the opposite 

direction to the Ottawa classroom. This project is under consideration but 
^ -at,^B polpt'the NEA h«a not coveted Mieg<>ti»t ions ;Klith»al4 thev^rtles • v 
concerned. Whether the project can become a reality will be dependelit on 
whether funding can be obtainedV 

We havexall learned much in the past few years in our satellite experimenta- 
tion. We have learned much not only in the prime area of teacher-to^teacheiT^ 
exchange but also in the secondary area of how to use satellite communication 
more efficiently. As the teacher on the sunbaked atoll in the South Pacific 
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finds somet^ v ing i n-^eogfeon with^the teacher in the 50° below zero Alaskan 
village, we all dr^f Inding something in ccmroon between UEA's Bicentennial 
thane, a declaration of interdependence, and the future, of the satellite 

as a teaching tool both for teachers and for students in educating for a* 

\ ^ \ 

global community* \ \ 




Space has been called the final frontier. There are some very useful ^ 



outposts on that frontier that are helping ^to bring people closer together. . 
The glamor, power, and excitement of a space launch far overshadowfii^a tiny 
antenna on the Alaskan Tundra. The glory of newspaper headlines brings our 
attention to the space spectacular, but the everyday use of space and space- 
age technology hardly gets a mention. EndpPtsemene of what might be called 
"routine'* space-age technology might come from the humans in the frontier 
villages of Alaska arid the remote islands of the^cific. In small Alaskan 
towns with no doctor, specially trained health aides can commmicate with a 
hospital via satellite radio. Likewise, teachers in n^te villages can 
keep abreast of new developments in teaching and learning and even continue 
y tf their own professional growth through the wonder of space-age technology. 

Arthur Clarke, the British science writer, as far back as 1946, in fore- 
casting the age of conmunication satellites, foresaw that the future develo^mp^t 
of mankind, on the spiritxial no less than the material plane, was bound up 
With the conquest of space. Clarke drew attention to the fact that most of the 
human race exists in a cultural , vacuum; It is 8till^4ivided^into myriads of 
insulated villages or tribes, as it has been s^ce the (d^ o>^Trt«tory^ But 
ndw,/GWke reasoned, '?in a brief moment of time, all '^his Will end. The^ * 
cotam^picatiois satellites will wkke it impossible for any human groyp to be 
more than a few milliseconds from any other group. The social consequences of 
this, for good or evil, may be as great as those brought about by the printing 
press or the internal combustion engine, and they will come upon us much more 
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PLANNING SESSION FOR SATELLITE SERIES 1973-74 
August 23, 1973 
Anchotage 



Robert D. Arnold - 

Alaska Educational Broadcasting 

Commission 
600 International Airport Road 
Anchorage, Alaska 99502 

Ray Earnhardt 

College of Ed., U. of Alaska 
Fairbanks, Alaska 99701 

Barbara Bremner ^ 
c/o Fort Yukon School 
Fort YuHony Alaska 997 40 

Pam Buckway 

407 Fine Arts Building 

U. Qf Alaska 

Fairbanks, Alaska 99701 
Melvin Charlie 

)tlaska State Opiated Schools 
650 International Airport Road, 
Anchorage, Alaska 99502 

Bob Cooksey 
NEA-Alaska 
' 207 Seward Building 
Juneau, Alaska 99801 

Rod DeSantel 
U. • of Alaska 

.>A»chorage> Alaska , ;^ 

Mary ^ Ann Eininger 
NEA-Alaska 

127 1/2 Minnie Street 
Fairbanks, Alaska 99701 

Richard B. Fairchild 
Bureau of Indian Affairs 
Box 177 

B&rrow, • ^laska. 99723 



Ron Gerton 
NEA-Alaska 
Box 449 
Nome, Alaska 



99762 



Hollis Harrison 

NEA Exec . Committee 

P. 0. Box 691 ' 

Anchbrage, Alaska 99501 

Chet Hausken 

NW Regional Ed. Laboratory 
710 S.W. 2nd Avenue 
500 Lindsay Building 
t>ortland, Oregon 97204 

Nancy James 

Fort Yukon School 

Fort Yukon, Alaska 99740 

Eva M. Kriger, Bur. Indian Af. 
^ Box 3-8000 

Juneau,* Alaska 99801 

Roger McPherson 
Alaska Rural Teacher Training 
Corps 

Nulato, Alaska 997 65 

Mick .Murphy 
f ARTTC 

650 International Airport Road 
'^Aiichbrage,''^ Alaska ' 99^502-^^ ^ 

Charles Northrip , 
Satellite Demonstration 

Coordinator 
Pouch A 

Office of the Governor 
Juneau, Alaska 99801 
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Walt Parker 
"^Project' Evaluator 
"3724 Campbell Airstrip^ Rbad 

Anchorage, - Alaska SSSOjT'^'^ 

I ^ 

' XatH^hy Perrin ^ 

2^^T>rovidence, *Bldg.. 
Anchorage, Alaska T S 9 5(1 

Charles Ray 
University of Alaska 
BOX 95209 

Cpi;Lege, Alaska 99735 

Ken Ryals 
* P. Q.- Box 5580 / 

Juneaor-^-a^ka^,^^ 980 1 



Glenn M.* Stanley 
Geot>hysical Institute 
U. of Alaska 
College, Alaska 99701 

^Rob^rt Van Houte 

^NEA-Alaska 
2Q7 Seward Building 
Juneau, Alaska 99801 



Parold Wigren 

National Education Association 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

Hargo J. Zuelow 
Box 584 

Bethel, Alaska 99559 




DECISIONS MADE AT PLANNING SESSION 

PLANNING SESSION FOR SATELLITE SfeRIES 1973-74 
, AUGUST 23, 1973 
' - at ' 
UNIVERSITY OF ALASKA, ANCHORAGE 



Two 



series will definitely be aired this fall: 



SATELLITE SEMINAR — A 3-hour credit course designed pri- 
marily for teachers in smaller villages who do not have 
access to Community Colleges or other professional devel- 
opment opportunities. 

\ 

NEA-ALASKA HOUR An hour^^loxig discussion/news series 
once per mpnth de^^J.ng v^th crucial issues facing the 
Association and thefschools. This will be priiaarily for 
Association leaders in larger cities but open to all teach- 
ers on the network. ,\ Suggested title; HEATS (News Every 
Alaskan Teacher Se^ks} • 



2. 25 communities will be "In the experiments, including 17 small 
villages, 4 large villages, 2 medium-sized, cities, and 2 large 
cities • 



Large Villages or Cities (8^ 

Barrow (HS) 
Kotzebue (H) 
Nome (H) ■ ' 
Bethel (H) 
Kodiak (HL) 
Juneau tHL) 
Anchbiiage (HL) \ 
PHrlJabks (S) 




Transceiver (Satellite^ 
Radio) Located, 

H - Hospital 
S - School 

L - Library of Hospi 
C - Coinmunity Center 



3* SATELLITE SEMINAR: 




a, Mipimum nximber needed Vo offer 



b. Same time as this past spring; 



Small Villages (17) 

Allakaket (S) 
Ahaktuvuk Pass (S) 
AifCtic Village (S) 
Beaver (S) 
Chalkyitsik (s) 
Eagle (S) 
F0rt Yukon (C) 
Gajlena (none yet) 
Hughes (S) 
Ht^slia (S) 
KoyukuK (S) 
Nulato (S) 
Ruby (S) 

Saint Paul Island (H) 
Stevens Village (S) 
'Tanana (S) 
■Ve][ieti^ (S) - \ 



course 10. • 
7 to^^^-'j^.m. oa Mondays, 
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one hour* only at outset but increasing to an hour and a 
half later if need is felt to do so. 

c. Planning Session via satellite scheduled for September 24, 
same time as above. 

d. Dates: the Seminar will begin on Monday, 'October 15 and 
continue 15 weeks later (February 4 or 11) . 

Is October 22 a holiday in xthe villages? Should we skip 
this night? , 

e. Bob Cooksey is to \e staff coordinator of this project. 

f . A letter will be sent to each teacher in the smaller vil- 
lages aitd to officers/leaders in the four largest coiranuni- 
ities (Anchorage, Fairbanks, Juneau, Kodiak) inv|Lting them 
to participate, either for credit or audit, and asking 
them to indicate their 1st, 2nd, and" 3rd choices for topics 
for the course. Ballots should be returned to Bob Cooksey 
m Juneau no later than September 17 for tabulation. Re- 

. suits will be reported at September 24 planning session. 

g. Depending upon the vote, consideration will be given to of- 
fering, one topic for 15 weeks for 3 hours' credit or 3 top- 
ics for 5 weeks each for one .hoior's credit for each 5 weeks. 

h. The following topics were selected by participants for siab- 
mission to the prospective enrollees — 

\ ■ ' 

. . Individualized Instri;btion, Open Classrooms, Non-Graded- 
ness 

^. Teaching Strategies fb^the Culturally Different 
. . Techniques for Improving Use of the Satellite in the 
^ Classroom' 

. . Language Development 
.. Cross-cultural Education 
. . Family Life Problems in the Villages 
. . Teaching of the Social Studies to Native Learners 
(Land Claims, -Pipeline, Wildlife Problems, etc.) 

i. Utilization — , '' 

Village coordinators: It was agreed that teacher coordi- 
nators would be, appointed for each participating village 
by Alaska-NEA'. This person will be responsible for in- ' 
suring that the technology is operative in the village and 
for notifying Glenn Stanley. at the University of Alaska if 
it is not. The coordinator will also be responsible for ' 
^eachers knowing about the series, receiving enrollment \ ^ 
forms, and distributing supplementary imaterials sent in' 
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advance of the program so that participants can become fa- 
miliar with the topic before they arrive for the broadcast. 

Supplementary materials: Also, in order to improve the 
broadcasts and to brings about increased interaction on the 
air, supplementary materials — print and non-print , — will 
be sent out to the villages in advance of each program so 
that participants can become, familiar with the topic for 
discussion and with the resource person who is to be on the 
program. 



NEATS (News Every Alar^kan Teacher Seeks): 

a. Once per month according to the following schedule — 

Thursday, September 20 Thursday, January 17 

October 18 February 21 

November 15 Match 21 r* 

December 20 ^ ^ 

If the Satellite is not available on Thursday nights, \he 
group recommended that the sessions be held the following 
night, Friday. 

b. Objectives — ^"^-^ 



To ^pire the satellite to make teachers^ore-^eff ective in 
rural Alaska ^ 
• • To use the satellite to bring about a more rapid resolu- 
tion of ±he problems teachers face in rural Alaska 

The folXl>w4^g topics were suggested — 

. . Teacher EV^f^ia^ion 

.. Federal Legislationrr Including Copyright 

. . Conversation witht Helen Wise and Terry Kernel 

(1) Merger / ' / 

(2) Main Points in the New NEA Constitution: Hov It ^ 

Affects Alaska 

(3) Political Action 

.. Alaska-NEA Delegate Alssembly Concerns: Curriculum Com- 
. ' mission /keport, Cross-Cultura^ 

Alaska-NjSA Delegate Assembly: Alaska Educational Funding 
.. (1^ Acco'iantability 

(2) Vodchers < > 

(3) M6rit Pay . ' / 

NEA/Alaska Concerns: Decentralization pf State-Operated 
>chools 
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COURSE EVALUATION 



Satellite Seminar — Open Classroom Concepts 
Satellite — Monday Evenings 

Directions ; Please respond candidly and in as much detail as you . 
see necessary to the following questions* Yoxir 
opinions will be very helpful in planning future edu- 
cational satellite progranmiing • 



These questions may also be helpful in guid^-ng the 
evalxaation discussion on the February 25th seminar 
meeting* Please return this questionnaire after 
that meeting. 



I. Seminar Presentation and Organization 

A. Were there any seminar proesentations that you found par- 
ticularly helpful - or liked better than the rest? Please 
specify and indicate why you think these were better* 



B. Were you comfortable with the organization of the seminar 
(guest speaker format, time allocations, materials sent, 
etc.)? How could it have beeji improved? 



II • S emifi'ar, ^Conten t 



Did the materials presented meet your expectations for 
the course? If not, what would you have preferred — 
particularly, should the emphasis have been changed? 
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'\ - 

B. Indicate three conc^ts, ideas or particular materials 
you may try in the future as a ree^y^ of this seminar. 

1. 

2. 
3. 



III. Seminar Assignments ^ ^ 

A. Were the assignments an a^ropriate and useful part of 
the seminar? If not, present a more viable solution 
for assignments. 



1. Application paper 



2. Project 



3. Open-book test Cyou may react if ^^3^ took it or not) 



\ 

The satellite seminar for credit vas an exjiBriment this semester. 
Assuming similar prograiraning would be offere^ in the future, vould 
you be interested in participating again, or would you recommend 



it to a friend? 
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LIST OP PARTICIPANTS AT NEA SPONSORED 
NEASAT PLANNING SESSION: 

Anchorage Westward Hotel Rin. 275 
Saturday September 21, 1974 
9:00-4:00 

Betty Jenkins / - Hawaii Classroom Teacher 

Margaret Tetzlaff - Ft. tukon 

Ms. Pat Cooper - Tanana 

Roger McPherson - Nulato 

Don Gray - Fairbanks 

Betty LaCamppiello - Ft. Wainvright 

Carolyn Doggett - Anchorage 

- Elmendorf 

- Ft. Richardson 

- Juneau 

- Valdez 

- NEA-Alaska.-Executive Committee 

- NEA-Alaska President 




Harriet Booth 
Pam McCarl 
Mary Borthwick 
Gene Franks 
Carol Borg 
Terry Stimson 
Frances Quinto 



Harold Wigren 

Jim Milne 

"Walt Parker 
Sue Pittman 



Chuck 0*Connell 
Bob Cooksey 



- NEA Office of Instruction and T^rof essional 
Development 

- NEA Staff responsible for getting us to- 
gether 

- State Operated School Coordinator for ATS-1 
Programs 

- Private Evaluator for ATS-1 Programs' 

- Free Lancer - came to meeting out of 
personal interest. Formerly with KUAC at 
U of A in Fairbanks. Early involvement in 
ATS-1- programs 

- Deputy Executive Secr^ary - NEA-AXaska 

- NEA-Alaska Staff - Program Chairman 
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AGENDA 



Planning Session fo^ NEASAt Serie^ 1974-75 

^ ^ Anchorage 

September:^2Tv 1974 

1. Introduction of Participants 

2. Description and evaluation of last year's program 

3. Purpose;5 of the 1974-1975 series 

a. to get information 
to resolve problems 

c. to get Association action on an issue 

d. tfc set up a hot line to teacher$ on specific problems 

e. to makeJpA and its se^^ices mote visible and accessible to teachers 

f. , other ^ > 
/ 

4% Objectives ^ 

a. to obtain maximum involvement of Alaska and Hawaii teachers 

b. to encourage participation by teachers Vho are native to Alaska 

c. to stimulate a Pan-Pacific dialogue between Hawaii and Alaska teachers 
with NEA Central on problems of mutual concern ^ 

d. to extend the effects of the program to non-part icj^j^ing villagers 

e. to determine the feasibility of teleconferencingr^^^ia satellite for 
future domestic satellite systems ^ 

5. Pan-Pacific Teacher Center of the Air Concept 

a. Discussion of involvement of para-professionals 

b. Discussion of involvement of cobnnunity members 

6. Constraints 

a. time frame: time zones, assigried satellite time 

b. fairness doctrine — use of public airways for advocacy and political 
action ^ 

c. local barriers to use of facilities 

7. Possible discussion topics for programs — see attached ^list 

8. Frequency of programs 

a. one per month; two per month " ^ 

b. discreet topic each ntght, or n^ltipl^^opics 

c. two or more programs on a given topic 

d. how to sustain\interest between , programs 
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9. Length of programs 



a. one hour or longer? 

b. a special half -hour for Alaska and one for Hawaii 

c. time the series is to be aired 



\ 



10. Format of program 



a , 
b, 



who presides? 

possible patterns of participation 

(1) same as last year (roll call, assigned topics with resource 
person, open discussion) 

(2) villagers taking turns at presenting. topics, followed by 
open discussion 

(3) no presentation — just open approach with questions, and 
responses (hot line for teachers) 

(4) receipt of informational materials to serve as basis for 
discussion 

(5) update by NEA staff and other resource persons in Washington, 
D.C. , and elsewhere _ _ __ ____ __ __ 

(6) other - - — — --^^ — r-^ 



11. Publicity 



a. 
b. 

c. 



to participating villages 

to non-participating villages 

(1) possible circulation and tapes of programs to those interested 
to state and national journals and other periodicals and releases 



12: 



f valuation 
a. External 

•(1) to NASA 

(2) to NEA 

(3) by Walt Parker for USOE 



b. Internal 

(1) J:aping and transcribing final evaluation session 
, questionnaires to participating teachers 

(3) review of Participating Sheet used this year on 
Satellite Session 
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SATELLITE ASSOCIATION HOUR QUEST/I«INAIRE 




Indicate your interest in hjaving the satellite program provide 
inf ormati.on about: 



Very Somewhat 
Interested Interested 

1. The ways students learn (e.g., 
learning styles, motivation, 

r^einf orcemat, retention) 

2. A subject area: 

• reading 

language ' 

mal:heinBtics 

science — 

social studies 

the arts 

other 



\ 



3. Teaching skills: 

• classroom management 

• individualized instruction 

• inquiry technique 

• value clarification 

• students teaching students 

• other 



4. Alternative organizational patterns: 

• team teaching _ 

• open classroom ^ 
. nongrading ^ 
. year-round schools ^ 
. other 



5. Instructional materials: 

• teacher -prepared 

• new curriculum projects 
1 programmed instruction 

technology ~ use of TV, radio, 
.latcllite, etc. 
. other 



6. Other (please speclLfy) 
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1974-1975 # 
NEA-Satellite Alaska-Hawaii Association Hour (NEASAT) 



Wednesday 
Dates 

Oct. 16 



Nov. 6 
Nov. 20 
Dec . 4 
Dec. 18 
Jan. 15 
Feb. 5 
Feb. 19 
March 5 , 
Mar. 19 - 
Apr. 2 
April 16 
May 7 
May 21 



Topic (s)- 



Professional Information for^^achers (Men±)er- 
ship Promotion) ; Multi-Grade Techniques 

Cultural Pluralism I 

Alleged Teacher Surplus (RIF-Negotiations) 
Cultural Pluralism ll 

Delegate Assembly Concerns ^ 
Land Claims; Delegate Assembly Follow-Up 
(Cultural Plural isia^Jl-rrl 
^©vernance of the Profession 
Student Participation in Program Development 
Teacher Evaluation 

Federal and State Legislation Affecting Teachers 
Utilization of Para-Professionals 
Innovative Practices: What Works for Me 
Association Goals and Objectives; Evaluation 




MAY 21 NEASAT SESSION 
Evaluation of NEASAT 1974-75 

Purpose of evaluation is to find out if experiment warrants 
continuation next 

A. Which of the above topics: 

1. received the best response or feedback/ 

2. involved the most participants, 
'3. served the needs of the members. 



ERIC 
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. 3 
4, 



2 



Are programs roost effective when; 

^' ' l^tlf resource people available for answering 
pertinent questions. ^ 

2. There is open discussion without a specific re- 
source person. *^ - 

DeJson^LS presentation made^by a resource 

person and then open discussion. 

lU^'^fhi^^'^^^^"'®''^ °^ ^® problem a.nd then allow- 
- mg the discussion to develop. 

J 

Discussion: Does experiment warrant continuation next ^ 

1. If "yes," how shou^ld^his be planned? 

What corrections or changes are necessary? PR? Topics? 

3. What will NEA's role be next year? 

4. How to involve more participants? 

5. Is Pan-Pacific experiment a better way to involve 
participants? ^^j-vc . 

6- Should NEASAT be held once a month and deal with 

Association mtters, (i.e. legislation, contract pro - 

SrSfth Pan-Pacific, once a month 

deal with instructional issues? 

7. ^^ossible topics for next year: 

o Parent relationship to school 

o drug abuse 

o mental health problems 

o student rights 

o student problems 

o emergent curriculum trends ^ 

o Human relations 

o others 

1^ 
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SAMPLE LIS* OF DISCUSSION QUESTIONS SENT TO ALL STATIONS 



, February 19 NEA-SAT Session: 
'Governance of the Profession' 

<: • ' ^ \ / 

what does "governance" mean? 

How can the public be sure it will nol: lose control \>f the 
schools? ' J 

What is the relationship between governance and account- 
ability? 

Should the association be considered the "profession"? 

How can points of view from all segirtent/ of the* profession 
be assured? • /• 

Is a Standards and Licensure Board .inpompatibfe with a 
"teache^^dvocate" assocfation? /-^ ' 

Should students preparing to teacly^e represented on a 
practices arid standards board? / 

Should the public be represented on a practices and standards 
board? 

What answers can you give to t/Le ^school board member, legis- 
lator, or parents who asks what will it do for my child? 

NEA chaired. this session with Margaret Knispel as 
the ^ief resource perso5*and Fran Quinto as co- 
ordina^^or • 
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Hawaii ' 



Fiji 

New Zealand 



Anchorage 
Fairbanks 

Nulato 

Aniak 

Juneau 

Rarotonga 

(Cook Islands) 

Honiara 

(British Solomons) 

^Niue 

(British Solomons) 

Tarawa 

(Gilbert Islands) 



Grace Noda, National IPD Council Member ^ 

from Hawaii 
Betty Jenkins, Chairman, IPD Commission, 

Hawaii State Teachers Assn.. 
Carol Hastings, Teacher Representative, HSTA 
Fran Quinto,' IPD Staff Member \ 

Gilda Benstead, Satellite Project Manager \ 
(Mrs.) Esiteri Kamikamica, General Secretary\ 
Fiji Teachers Assn. ^ ' ^ * > 

Tony Hanley, Associate Director, PEACESAT 
\ Project, New Zealand ^ ' 

^ed Simmonds, National Secretary, New Zealand 

Education Institute 
*Bruce Webster, Executive ^Secretary, New 
I Zealand Post Primary Teachers Assn. 

Terry Stimson, President, NEA-Alaska 

Don Gray, President, Faii^banks NBA • 
Doris Ray, Teacher and IPD Council Member 

Karen McPherson and Roger McPherson, Teachers 

Jim Alter, Teacher 

Bob Cooksey," NEA- Alaska Staff 

Stuart Kingan, Scientific Research Division, 
Premier's Dept^f 

John Chick, University South Pacific, 
Sdlom^n Islands Centre 

Rod Spooner, Education Dept., Niue 
Taui Finik^se, USP R^^^nal Centre 



Pan-Pacific Pilot Program ^1: February 10, 1975 



COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT' 
IN THE WORK OF THE SCHOOLS 



Questions for Discussion 

1 • What is meant by community invoi^i^CTient? Should schools be 
decentralized so that the community can have a greater 
voice in the operatioix of its schools? 

2. Who makes decisions about what kinds of things at what 
point? (Who makes decisions regarding the selection of 
teachers / or the selection of textbooks and instructional 
materials?)^ . ^ 

3. How do you involve parents in the operation of your schools? 
(What are the vehicles and process by which you get parents 
involved?) 

4. What is the role of comicivfnity groups? What is the role of 
' the schools? What is the role of the professional associ- 

ation of teachers? 

A 

5. Ba^you have parent advisory groups for each school? If Jfeo, 
how do they function? ^ 



6. What guidelines have you set up that may help to alleviate 
some of the problems caused by involvement of the ^^ommunity 
in the school progrfim? ^ 

7. What comments have you regarding volunteerism versus pa^d 
staff? Are parents used as^ replacements for school staff? 



8. Do the community's goals for education differ from 
the school , staff? ^ 



those of 



9. In many villages, teachers are paid more an<| have 4 higher 
standard o^ living than most villagers. Does this^ create a 
problem? If so, how do you bridge the gap between the' 
school and the community? 

/ 

Suggested, Procedure on the Air 

1. Roll call of all stations 

2. Opening statements by the NEA President and by the NEA 
Director of International Relations 

(continued), 7 1 
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Suggested Pro^fsdure on the Air 

3. Round robin of\Stations in which each states the philo^9phy 
and goals of it&\ country regarding community involvement^. at 
the local level ' CBegin with Fiji, then New Zealand, Hawaii, 

. Anchorage, and Washington, D.C,} 

4. Reactions to above responses CThose stations wiping to 

^ speak should first identify themselves and request ppportu-^ 
nity to speak.) 

5* Group interaction based on above questions which seem to be 
of most interest to participants • 



r 
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Pan-Pacific Pilot Program ili l4arch 10, 1975 

(March 11, 1975 in Pacific) 



COMMUNITY EDUCATION 



Questions for Discussion: * 
0500-0630 Zulu (GMT) March 11, 1975 4 

1. What decision-making role should stxadents and parejnts play 
in an ideal community-school situation? 

2* What roles should community agencies, such as 47H Clubs, 
Boy and Girl Scouts, YMCA, Y^, health and ^weitare agen- 
cies, play in the work of tW school? ^ 

3. How does, or could, community input change the sohDels? 
Does it make a difference? ] 

4. Where background of teachers are different from the back- 
grounds of the community, what strategies can be used to 
bring the two groups together? 

5. What comments have you regarding volunteer ism versus paid 
staff? Are parents used as replacements for school staff? 

6. In many villages, teachers are paid more and have a higher 
standard of living than most villagers. Does this create 
a problem? If so, how do you bridge the gap between the 
school and the community? 



\ 
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Pan-Pacific Pilot Program #3: April 1, 1975 



TEACHING IN A CULTURALLY 

/ 

D^IVERSE CLASSROOM 



Questions for Discussion 

1. What teaching strategies harmonize rather than conflict 
with learning styles of children from a different cultural 
background? 

^ 2. What teaching methods have you found successful in working 
with children from multi-cultural backgrounds? 

3. How can teachers better prepare themselves to deal with 
the various learning styles of children? Where do we 
start training our teachers? And where do we as teachers 
go for help in this area? 

4. Is the curriculum reflective of the various cultural' back- 
grounds of the children yo.u "teach? 

5. To what extent do your students compete in schools? 

6. How do you enhance the self-image of native students in 
your teacher-pupil relationships? 

7. Have you noticed any special abilities which students tend 
to possess or subject areas where they learn specially 
quickly? « c j 

. 8. Where do you start when you don't have materials to deal 
with the culture you have proximity with? 



'Do' your students have materials in their native language? 
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Pan-Pnclfic pilot Profjr.'a ^ 3* April 7, 1975 

UNIVERSITY OF HAWAH 



Curriculum & Instruction -College of Education 
M^Toh 24, 1975 

Mr. Harold Wigren 
National Education Association 
1201 i6th St. Northwest 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

Dear Mr. Wigren, / ^ 

My apologies for this delay in communicating to you the arrangements 
made here by Mrf. Betty Jenkins in regard to the April 7 broadcast on 
Pluralism. As agreed upon, I have taken the liberty of contacting sjome 
colleagues and outlining the content to be covered for this session. 
The following is a skeletal outline: 

Topi c : Curricular Implications of Cultural Pluralism 

Schools are and always have been concerned with the what to teach, 
the why of our choices and the how to teach. The philosophical 
and psychological dimensions have guided our decisions, have made 
us alter and modify some of these decisions and have made us question 
and re-examine these same decisions. As we move into a greater 
awareness of our culturally pluralistic society, we have readjusted 
our looking glass" and raised questions relative to the cultural 
variables and the roles they play in our classrooms. i» 

The panel speakers hope to address themselves to these concerns. 
We hope to generate questions and share our observations of the dynamics 
involved when pragmatic and programmatic translations are attempted by 
school personnel to include ethnicity as a major consideration in 
planning ana implementing school programs. 

We will fiocus on the teacher of a culturally diverse classroom and 
discuss the type of professional preparation such a teacher might need 
e.g. a rich background in social anthropology, an understanding of value 
systems as the\ influence behavior, the identification of teaching 
strategies appropriate for these classrooms, etc. 

Dr. Anthony Marsella and Dr. Nancy Foop^^Ytfung. will join me on 
Monday, April 7. Dr. Marsella is an assistant Professor in the Department 
of Psychology at the University of Hawaii and DrJY^g is Director of — 
General assist Center which urtit produces cross -cultural materials for 
use in the classroom. We look fdrward to an informal and informative 
exchanges of perspectives on Cultural Pluralism. 

Cordi^ally, 



Virgife Chattergy 

VC:ag 

cc: Betty Jenkins 
Gilda Benstead 

ERJ C Wut HiU Annex 2 • Boom 226 • 1776 Ualrersltr Arenue • Honolulu. HtwiU 96822/Cablft Addiw: UKIHAW 
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RESPONSIBILITIES OF VILLAGE COORDINATORS TO BE 



APPOINTED BY NEA-ALASKA 



(Coordinators are to assume duties for 
both Seminar and Association sessions ♦) 



Insure that equipment is operative for sessions. In case 
of difficulty^ contact Glenn Stanley at University of 
Alaska, Geophysical Institute, College^ Alaska^ 99701. 

Be sure equipment is available and not locked up for all 
sessions ^ 

Be knowledgeable about issues and problems' related to 
technical matters and substance of sessions. 

Be "on board' for all sessions. 

Encourage enrollment in course and participation in the 
village' for each session. 

Process enrollment and survey forms^ i.e.^ distribute, 
collect and mail to appropriate person. ^ 



Receive and distribute supplementary and/or advance 
materials to all participants. ^ 

Initiate^ encourage and assist participants to striicture 
a viewpoint or frame questions for the seminar discussion. 

Qheck with participants ^ their reasons for absence or non- 
participation, (for persons enrolled in course or who have 
made commitment to participate) . 
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